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by Roy Lowrie 


M. YOUNGER BROTHER, Bud, was married on 
November 27th, 1957. 


I remember the day he was born. There was no 
hospital in Glenrock, Wyoming, and so he was 
born in my grandmother’s house. Aunt Doris was 
rubbing his skin with oil when I saw him for the 
first time. 

Memories of his childhood are still fresh: the 
day he fell out of his high chair, his green and 
white stroller, his first two teeth, his first steps. 

Now I was his best man, standing beside my 
brother, 25 years old, Marine veteran of Korea. 
How quickly time passes. 

We do not like to admit that we are changing, 
that each passing day affects us. The seashore and 
mountains appeal to us partly because they are 
relatively unchanging. To visit them is to relive 
happy occasions, to reminisce about past experi- 
ences in the unchanged setting in which they oc- 
curred. Our hearts are stirred while reliving 
former events, those which are past yet momen- 
tarily present in memory. But we are subject to 
change and age. 

The Word of God gives several descriptions of 
time, each of which emphasizes the brevity of our 
earthly existence. Our life is as vapor, says James, 
“that appeareth for a little time, and then vanish- 
eth away”—steam that pours out of the tea kettle 
and vanishes a few inches from its source. 

Even at a time of physical pain, when time would 
seem to pass slowly, Job said, “My days are swifter 
than a weaver’s shuttle.” The skilled weaver moves 
the warp-bearing shuttle between the threads very 
quickly. 

David said, “Behold, thou hast made my days 
as an handbreadth.” Though familiar with longer 
units of measure, he was inspired to describe life 
as a handbreadth, a palm, two-and-a-half to four 
inches. 

Peter testifies that “One day is with the Lord 
as a thousand years and a thousand years as one 
day.” Using simple arithmetic on this verse, we 
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find that our threescore and ten years would be 
equal to one hour and 41 minutes, The following 
table is striking. 


PRESENT AGE TiME REMAINING 


sires cieshniaistbecsibisetiaistiotetandeesll 64 minutes 
alii iissniinis tnclicinisibatsitcidiantaais 50 minutes 
RIND cnsesninscnictinseneestinniincabienttind 35 minutes 
EN iieiintihnisiasnininiccciniinenieninsite 21 minutes 
ica ar ara’ 14 minutes 
Pais: cicnssaicseinhaicintiiacalbiaitii 7 minutes 


This table does not account for two important 
things. First, many of us will not reach the Bibli- 
cal threescore and ten. God’s call through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death may come during our 
youth. Second, the Lord may return during our 
lifetime. Thus, a “natural” death or Christ’s re- 
turn would shorten the “time remaining” column. 

The manner in which God shall call us is His 
choice. But one fact is clear: I do not have long 
to wait before I shall see Him and be with Him. 
I must be doing that which the Spirit of God has 
been laying upon my heart. My response to His 
leading must be obedient, prompt. 

Soon I shall see Jesus Christ face to face. How 
much time do I have left? A vapor, a shuttle, a 
handbreadth, a few minutes—abbreviated further 
by the unexpected homeward call or His return. 

“Father, teach me how to redeem my time.” 


AUTHOR'S NOTE 


The above article was originally published in 
the REPORTER (magazine of the Bible Club Move- 
ment) in March, 1958. Four months later — at 
noon on Saturday, July 12—I received a person 
to person call at Camp Sankanac. My Dad’s mes- 
sage was brief: “Hello, Roy, Buddy was killed at 
8:30 this morning in a headon crash between Glen- 
rock and Casper.” 

My brother’s wedding stirred my thinking on 
the brevity of life. His sudden death has thrown 
into bold perspective the words I wrote then.— 
Roy W. Lowrie, Jr. END 














The year 1959 


marks the 100th anniversary 
of Protestantism in Japan. 
This article 

suggests a means 

of developing disciples 

as relevant to modern Japan 
—or the American campus— 
as it was 2000 years ago 


when Jesus first introduced it. 








Japanese 


BY CHARLES M. CORWIN 


disciples 


i 1549 a strange itinerant beggar priest roamed 
the streets of Kagoshima, swashbuckling Japanese 
port town. Francis Xavier had been challenged by 
a young samurai in the Philippines to proclaim his 
message in the Island Empire to the north. 

Xavier was a thoroughly trained Catholic strate- 
gist. He stood before powerful Japanese barons and 
their retainers, denouncing the immorality of the 
times. He preached on street corners in the biting 
cold, decrying Japan’s three great sins: idolatry, 
sodomy and abortion. He journeyed by foot to 
Kyoto in hopes of talking with the Emperor, but 
was unsuccessful. 

After two difficult years, Francis Xavier with- 
drew to take a long range view of his work. His 
conclusion pierced the heart of Japanese culture: 
“Chinese civilization is the basis of Japan’s social 
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and intellectual concepts. I must go to China. Cap- 
ture the source and you win the outlet.” However, 
while waiting for a boat to the Chinese mainland, 
he became ill and died. 

Catholic work in Japan had a paucity of results 
until several feudal lords were baptized in 1563. 
Then the work began to grow. With 100 Japanese 
and foreign workers, Catholics founded over 200 
churches, 20 hospitals and secured 200,000 com- 
municants. But then this quick conquest of Japan 
was halted by the inadvertent words of a Spanish 
sea captain. When asked by Japanese how Spain 
had come to her magnificence, he said in effect: 
“Our king first sends missionaries to the countries. 
Then as soon as sufficient numbers of converts are 
gained, he sends an army to deliver the coup de 
grace.” This news traveled fast, right into the ears 
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of the baron of Nagoya, who roused the nearest 
Catholic missionary and ordered all missionaries 
expelled. 

This was the beginning of fierce persecution, the 
introduction of the yearly fumie (trampling on the 
picture of Christ or Mary by every citizen), the 
terrible revolution of Christian peasants and their 
consequent slaughter, and official edicts against the 
evil religion of Yaso (vulgar Japanese for Christ), 
posted on public signboards. 

The word “strategy” has an evil connotation in 
Japanese. It borders on intrigue. Strategic think- 
ing, i.e., having overall objectives, plotting out a 
life’s course, runs head-on into Buddhistic fatalism. 
It implies desire, ambition, aggressiveness — the 
epitome of sin in Buddhistic idealism. A leave- 
things-as-they-are attitude will tag a missionary 
“sage of the West,” “saint of the faith,” “true lover 
of things Japanese.” 

EARLY JAPAN STRATEGISTS 

Nearly 300 years later, in 1859, Guido Verbeck, 
a young Dutchman, viewed the degradation wrought 
by eradicating every vestige of Christianity and 
wrote home: “Here vice stalks about at noonday; 
the people seem blinded and hardened and moral 
discernment is lost. I am asked frequently if Jesus 
is an Englishman or a Dutchman.”! 

Verbeck and other early Protestant missionaries 
—Brown, Hepburn, Ballagh—sailed to Japan and 
found complete spiritual darkness coupled with per- 
sistent government resistance to foreign influence. 
But they were strategists. Realizing their unique 
position in Japan’s missionary history, Verbeck 
turned Christian statesman; Hepburn, translator; 
Brown, churchman; Ballagh, evangelist. 

Verbeck’s goal was the removal of the official 
bans from the signboards. He worked hard learn- 
ing the language and was finally selected to trans- 
late the Psalms. Education and politics were sec- 
ondary considerations for him, but he also knew 
that missionary work would be crippled as long as 
the bans were in force. For twenty years he gave 
himself to inculcating Christian principles in the 
Meiji Restoration. He was central figure in the first 
embassage to Washington. He introduced Prime 





Minister Iwakura abroad. He sent foreign students 
to Rutgers. Verbeck’s strategy, his work in govern- 
ment circles, finally was successful. In 1873 he 
wrote: “The edicts prohibiting the introduction of 
foreign religions have been removed by command 
of the government from public law boards through- 
out the country. The Lord be praised!’? 


Almost simultaneously with Verbeck, Dr. James 
Hepburn, pioneer of Bible translation, arrived in 
Yokohama. He had already served a term as mis- 
sionary in China, learning Chinese characters, 
which proved the foundation for mastering Japa- 
nese. But in 1859 God called him to pioneer in 
opening Japan for the gospel. The Hepburns lived 
in a Buddhist temple, the only available residence. 
Though Dr. Hepburn could drop an occasional bit 
of God’s Word to patients ready to listen at his 
clinic, the bans were still in effect. He had to walk 
circumspectly. What could he do? Hepburn too 
was a strategist. He gave himself to breaking 
ground for future generations. 


After surveying the situation, he concluded, “We 
all feel the translation of the Bible into Japanese 
is the most important part of the work.”? Hepburn 
got up at 5 a.M. to work on his dictionary before 
clinic hours. After three years in Japan, he wrote, 
“T have turned my attention mainly to reading Japa- 
nese books, both to become acquainted with the way 
of comprising their language, as well as to know 
something of their way of thinking, and also to col- 
lect words.”* In eight years the first Japanese- 
English dictionary was completed and eighteen 
years later, in 1887, the task was completed: a 
beautiful translation of the Bible into Japanese. 
He modestly reported to his board, “I regard it as 
the best kind of missionary work that could have 
been done under the circumstances.”® 

Hepburn paved the way for presenting the gospel 
to the Japanese people. Verbeck gave his life to 
secure the right to publish it. 

The work of these pioneers had permanent effect 
because each had an overall strategy for his life. 
Verbeck, Hepburn, Brown, Clark and Buxton were 
godly men with a mission. The character of Jesus 
Christ flashed and flamed through them to young 
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Japanese. As a result little bands of men formed 
which have carried the torch of evangelism to the 
present day. 


KUMAMOTO BAND 


Taihei Shonan returned from Rutgers University 
filled with enthusiasm for modern Japan: with West- 
ern culture and technology New Japan would rise 
quickly to a place among Western nations. He 
prevailed upon his uncle to finance and initiate a 
“foreign school.” 


Verbeck was consulted about a teacher and in- 
vited L. L. Janes to be principal. Janes accepted 
the challenge and quickly established a well-disci- 
plined School of Western Learning which taught 
the sciences, ethics and English. The young men 
who gathered around him in Kumamoto were des- 
tined to be leaders in the New Japan. For the first 
three years, Janes’ emphasis was on moral educa- 
tion. “Then, one day in an astronomy lesson he 
dilated on the immensity of the universe, its per- 
fect orderliness, and asked if this universe could 
have happened fortuitously; whether there was not 
a being that ruled over it; and he dwelt on the 
naturalness, in view of this mystery, of the theistic 
belief.”* This led to a weekly Bible class in his 
home. His prayers for Japan and the young men 
in his classes stirred listless hearts. “One after an- 
other, they began to believe in Christianity.”” 


In 1876 thirty-five young men filed out of the 
dormitory, beyond a 16th century castle, past the 
city walls, up Hanaoka Mountain. “It was a chilly 
morning. A cutting wind whipped through the trees. 
They knelt quietly in silent prayer, then broke out 
in loud crying to God. One began, others joined in 
singing: ‘Jesus, I my cross have taken, all to leave 
and follow Thee. Destitute, despised, forsaken, 
Thou from hence my all shalt be.’ ”’* 


Under Kanekake Pine, they signed their Pros- 
pectus of Faith: “. . . we have made up our minds 
to propagate this religion in the Mikado Empire 
and enlighten the ignorance of the people. Without 
learning the truth of this Western religion, our 
people will return to ignorance and superstition. 
On this occasion, those of us with a love for our 
country have been awakened. Regarding our lives, 
it is no concern to us if we be ground to dust. 
We will give ourselves to the enlightenment of the 
people, to justice and righteousness. This is our 
duty and we have come to Hanaoka to make this 
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pledge.””® 


From that mountain these young men went out 
to conquer Japan with the “Western Religion.” 
But their love of country and love for Christ were 
so mingled that the group turned strongly national- 
istic and became liberal in theology. 


However, what was the force that captivated this 
Kumamoto Band? One of the last to capitulate tells 
the secret: “At the first meeting I attended, what 
struck me most forcibly was Captain Janes’ prayer 
. . » While all others were attentively listening with 
bowed head, I alone kept my eyes open and gazed 
at him to see the way he prayed. His face was 
glowing with earnestness, and the words he used in 
praying for those present, for men in general, and 
for Japan and the world, grew gradually more and 
more fervent, till I, cold and obstinate though I was, 
could not help being most deeply impressed. Thus 
is was that I began to be interested in Chris- 
tianity.””!° 


SAPPORO BAND 


In the spring of 1877, tousled, lanky Kanzo Uchi- 
mura was undergoing spiritual hazing by sopho- 








mores. “I was then a freshman in a new Govern- 
ment College, where by the effort of scientist 
William S. Clark the whole of the upper class had 
already been converted to Christianity . . . Alas, 
mighty men around me were falling and surren- 
dering to the enemy. I alone was left a heathen, 
the much detested idolator, the incorrigible wor- 
shiper of wood and stones. I well remember the ex- 
tremity and loneliness to which I was reduced. One 
afternoon I resorted to a heathen temple in the 
vicinity . . . At some distance from the sacred mir- 
ror which represented the invisible presence of the 
deity, I prostrated myself upon coarse dried grass, 
and there burst into a prayer as sincere and genu- 
ine as any I have ever offered to my Christian God 
since then.”?! But finally the last mighty one fell. 
Uchimura was almost forced into signing the “Cov- 
enant of the Believers in Jesus” and the young 
enthusiasts began fellowship meetings in the dor- 
mitory. 


From this group the famed Non-Church Move- 
ment had its beginnings in Japan. Indiscreet mis- 
sionary control through money and Uchimura’s 
proclivity toward individualism nourished this non- 
Biblical view of the Church. However, what was 
the genius of the Sapporo band, the spark which 
ignited a flame of righteousness in these university 
students’ hearts? It was not the science of scholar- 
ship, but the holy life of Dr. Clark, founder of Sap- 
poro University. Clark lived with the students, ac- 
companied them on outings, shared their poverty. 
The weekly Bible class in his home was a window 
to his heart. The Japanese men gazed intently at 
the burning bush. The fire caught. 


YOKOHAMA BAND 

Ibuka was a fighting lad of the “White Tigers.” 
When imperialist forces swarmed the castle, the 
White Tigers slipped out to set an ambush in the 
forest, leaving Ibuka behind. Not one returned. 


Ibuka was bereft of his feudal lord and purpose in 
life. 


Drifting to Yokohama, he traded his suicide 
knife for an English dictionary. New questions 
burned in his soul. Shouldn’t he forget the lord of 
the White Tiger Band and now live for Japan, in- 
stead of dying for tradition? “ ‘Would you like to 
know what Jesus Christ would do for Japan?’ Dr. 
Brown asked him. ‘Why not come to my Bible class 
at Dr. Hepburn’s dispensary on Sunday morn- 
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ings?’ "22 


There Ibuka was shaped by Hepburn’s character 
and became the first Japanese president of Meiji 
College. Other men began rubbing shoulders in Yo- 
kohama under the spiritual tutelage of Hepburn, 
Brown and Ballagh. Their fellowship was not plan- 
ned; it grew out of a prayer meeting in the little 
seaside church in Yokohama. American seamen 
came off their schooners in the bay to join the re- 
vival singing and gospel meetings. Ballagh’s fiery 
preaching, Brown’s vibrant spirit and the prayer 
meeting harmonized into a call for service. Men 
responded and the Yokohama Band was born. 


JAPAN EVANGELISTIC BAND 

In 1891 a young English nobleman, Barclay Bux- 
ton, struck out in rural evangelism. His insistence 
that the-man must be his message produced endur- 
ing fruit. Yet the demands were taxing, the still 
waiting villages, numberless. What could he do? 


Buxton was a man of prayer, a man who knew 
the Book and the Holy Spirit. Soon a few laymen 
gathered for Bible study and prayer. They walked 
with Buxton on his evangelistic treks. “I came 
here,” he wrote, “with two young men. I make a 
point of having one or two with me when I go into 
the country, because I feel that personal fellowship 
is the best way to train them. And besides, each 
morning we have Bible reading for one or two hours, 
by which they may become ‘fitted unto every good 
work.’ I feel that our best work here is preparing 
Japanese workers. If they get a clear understand- 
ing of the Bible, and a real revelation of Christ in 
their hearts, they can go out and do better work 
probably than we can.”** 


The strategy for permanence unfolded. “[Buxton] 
believed that by the Holy Spirit, God could raise up 
Japanese, who in His purposes would be mightier 
and more fitting to the Church in Japan than the 
foreign missionary — and as he worked out God’s 
blueprint . . . mighty men of God were raised 
up.”714 


THE PRESENT NON-STRATEGIC MISSIONARY 

Missionaries today are highly organized, well- 
equipped, indigenously sound. But where is our 
strategy ? 


Too many of us are wheelhorses, plodding around 
the millstone with blinkers over our eyes. Japan’s 
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post-war church planting rate, the only true gauge 
of permanent impact upon a society, still stands at 
“one church founded per year by each missionary 
body.”!® Christian historian Yanagita gives the 
humbling Japanese verdict to the post-war era of 
missions: “a significance as yet unknown.”?® 

Could our obscurantism be traced to myopia, our 
failure to see beyond a five-year missions’ endeav- 
or? Isn’t there some master plan that could be laid 
over our fragmented labors to give direction, pur- 
pose, coordination ? 

It isn’t enough to be a professional missionary. 
This is not knowing God’s will for your life. To 
hold a Bible class in a foreign land, to stand on a 
street corner giving out tracts, to conduct village 
evangelism: none of these is necessarily being a 
missionary. It is merely being a witness. 

A missionary is a man with a mission. 

What should our twentieth century mission be? 
To answer this we must ask what the first century 
mission was. The Lord Jesus Christ had to leave 
His mission station after three years. What was His 
overall strategy? 

Our Lord hinged great significance upon the 
word ekklesia. In ancient Greek cities in times of 
emergency or when crucial issues were to be de- 
cided, a town trumpeter mustered citizens for ac- 
tion. The convention of citizenry was called an 
ekklesia. 

Our Lord sounded the trumpet of salvation up 
and down the Judean highlands. “He called unto 
him whom he would . . . and he ordained twelve, 
that they should be with him, and that he might 
send them forth to preach” (Mark 3:13, 14). The 
world task was too great for one human frame. He 
must narrow His ministry down. Henceforth He 
would go forth with a band of men. They would 
be with Him in tribulations and joy and agony. 
They would be forged into sharp swords by the 
flaming purity of His character. 

We may thus infer that our Lord’s basic strategy 
was not to establish a local church nor to train a 
few key men thoroughly. He called together a band. 
He formed church planters, not churches. Some 
were small stars who flicker faintly in the New Tes- 
tament. Others were great moons refulgent with 
the glory of the Sun of Righteousness. “Whether 
they were stars of the first magnitude, or of the 
second, or of the third, made little difference.”?? 
They were still stars, set in the canopy of divine 
provision for a lost world, 
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This is not to disparage church planting. Paul 
planted churches; so must we. But have we over- 
looked the seven who “accompanied him into Asia” 
(Acts 20:4) ? 


Why the trickle of young Japanese from our 
churches into the national ministry? Before com- 
missioning there needs to be a holy convocation; 
before consecration, an intimate contact of man and 
missionary. “Iron sharpeneth iron; so a man sharp- 
eneth the countenance of his friend” (Proverbs 
27:17). 


We must weave into our mission strategy not only 
church planting, but “band finding.” 


In highly developed Oriental cultures where talk 
is cheap, but truth priceless, where religion abounds, 
but righteousness is unknown, where teaching is a 
profession, but living a perplexity, God’s strategy 
is simply the heart of Jesus Christ unveiled in the 
life of a missionary. 


Therefore this must be our missionary strategy. 
It implies a devotional life doubled in intensity: one 
in the closet, one shared by the national. Men must 
be with us, as Jesus Christ’s disciples were with 
Him, before being sent forth to preach. 

This pattern was established when the first Prot- 
estant convert in Japan was given. In 1854, five 
years before Verbeck arrived in Nagasaki, feudal 
lord Wakasa no Kami noticed a water-logged book 
floating in the waves and sent his men to pick it up. 
It was a Dutch version of the Scriptures. Soon one 
of his retainers was on his way to Shanghai to pur- 
chase a Chinese translation. Wakasa studied the 
Chinese Bible for eleven years. Frequently he sent 
his younger brother to Verbeck to make inquiries 
on difficult portions. Later Wakasa and 60 retainers 
in full regalia stood before Verbeck’s door. For six 
days Verbeck’s wife entertained them all, and Wa- 
kasa saw a replica of the Mysterious Personage of 
the volume before him. 

The work was done. Wakasa no Kami testified: 
“T cannot tell you my feelings when from the first 
time I read the account of the character and work 
of Jesus Christ. I had never seen, heard or imag- 
ined such a person. I was filled with admiration, 
overwhelmed with emotion and taken captive by the 
record of His nature and life.”’?® 

May twentieth century missionaries learn our 
Lord’s strategy. END 

(Footnotes on page 13, column 2) 








[The following article was written by a missionary whose 
identity is not known, who died while still young on the 


field.—Ed.] 


I AM NOT setting myself at this task in order to be 
funny, although I hope you will be provoked to 
laugh. I am not even angling for sympathy, al- 
though the need may be more apparent than I sus- 
pect. I am simply forcing myself to set down in a 
labored, methodical manner certain facts of my life 


on the mission field. 

The dreams and hallucinations that so beguilingly 
accompanied me are gone. 

The saint I thought I was, slowly and unmistak- 
ably gave evidence of possessing horns. The wis- 
dom of experience, the fruit of toiling preparation 
(which were my foundation of modest self-assur- 
ance) proved to be the sand of folly and conceit 
that cast my house headlong before the fury of 
tropical storms. 

O wretched man that I am! Who shall save me 
from being a missionary sans vision, sans inspira- 
tion, sans victory, sans everything? 

When first I heard the voices of the East my soul 
was thrilled. Enraptured, I drank in every sound. 
I laughed with delight to hear native dogs by twos 
and tens and hundreds blend their howls into one 
grand ovation. I marveled to hear the sonorous en- 
durance of ubiquitous alley cats, as wild and high 
the gathering choir rose. Words fail to describe my 
amazement at the rivalry of the roosters when | 
heard them shrilling their compliments every hour 
of the day and night. 
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But did this end the symphony? Oh, my friend, 
this was merely one of the rehearsals. 

All day long I puzzled fascinated over the strange 
ejaculations of the peddlers and hawkers who 
passed unendingly before my door. I was amused 
at the way every automobile driver carried along 
an extra man to pump the horn, and at kids on 
bicycles competing to see who could ring his bell 
longest. I exclaimed in surprise when I heard pop- 
ular songs and jazz screeching from the phonograph 
next door. I was ready to bow my head in devotion 
when I heard servants humming a hymn, singing it 
over and over again. 

I was so intoxicated with the wine of my new life 
that I feared it could not be true, that it could not 
last. 

My fears materialized. I can drink no more. 
With pleasure I could attend the funeral of every 
dog, cat, rooster, peddler. With perfect composure 
I could dump every horn, bell and servant into the 
depths of the sea. 

Surely, this is the end. A man, a missionary, can 
fall no lower. 

My friend, the descent I have described is only 
the beginning. 

When my youthful eyes beheld an old worn mis- 
sionary in China glaring with animosity at some 
Chinese vendors, when my burning ears heard him 
scold them, I was thunderstruck. What indignation 
moved me; yea, what vehement desire. I yearned 
to put my arms around every gesticulating vendor 
in China and draw him to my bosom. 

I despised the missionary who did not blacken 
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his own shoes or run his own errands. I wondered 
what excuse he had for being so lazy. Why should 
a missionary have servants? Or if he must have 
them, why did he not treat them as equals? With 
respect and consideration. 

I mocked at the idea of a siesta. Life was too 
short to sleep away. 

But, forgive me the shame of it, my flag was 
hauled down. Having done all, I could not stand. 

After being robbed and fleeced and bullied and 
wearied by vendors and coolies I no longer desire 
to draw them to my bosom — or even to see them 
from afar. After expending my energy on endless 
trifles I found myself praying fervently for a ser- 
vant. After treating the servant as my equal and 
brother I found myself worse off than before: I had 
become the servant of the servant. After two or 
three times of sneaking guiltily under my mosquito 
net in the heat of the day I brazenly threw aside 
my shame and did it openly before all the world. 

And I must not stop now. Let me confess the end 
of my ignominy. When the missionary board had 
had the temerity to ask if I thought I could get 
along with others and work in harmony with them, 
I could not conceal my indignation. Of course I 
could. How could I be even a professing Christian 
otherwise ? 

So I went to the land of milk and honey. Hot 
weather curdled the milk and flies soured the honey. 
When I think what those “others” had to put up 
with in me, a slow fiery blush mounts from my toes 
to my scalp, painting me in all the colors of a guilty 
sinner. 

I felt myself to be something. I was wise in my 
own conceits. I was quick to argue, oppose, criti- 
cize. A man’s position, age, experience, condition 
added nothing to me—you cannot add anything to 
folly. 

I came to the field thinking I knew the wiles of 
the devil. I felt no concern as to my ability to pre- 
vail against the powers under his control. I could 
preach on the deeper life, on victory, on sanctifica- 
tion. I felt myself grounded in the truth and estab- 
lished. 

My friend, I found myself a plaything in Satan’s 
hands. He drove me, led me, snared me, tripped 
me. He uncovered shocking iniquity in my heart. 
Unholy propensities rose to reign over me. The sun 
was blotted out of my sky. I wondered if I was 
losing my mind. 

What fuel for the fire! The scorching flames of 


each test wrapped themselves hungrily about me. 
How quickly I became ashes. There remained in 
me not a single thing to offer God. In vain I raked 
the pile for something decent. I poured on water 
to quench the flames, but the water was licked up. 
The stones of my altar were consumed. 

I accepted the verdict. I acknowledged the right- 
eous judgment. Having nothing but ashes, ashes 
would be my offering. 

I am learning the lesson every missionary ought 
to know before he comes to the field: that a man 
can build on no other foundation than Christ. A 
man cannot and will not build upon Christ until He 
is convinced that in himself dwelleth no good thing. 
Nor is it the ash pile that finally convinces him. 
Only when he sits in his corruption and is given a 
revelation of the Holy One does he clap his hands 
to his mouth and seek to justify himself no more. 
I do not glory because of the revelation but rather 
that, in the revelation, I could weep. I would rather 
sit at the foot of the Cross and be able to weep than 
be one of the cherubim ministering to the Most 
High. 

A man enters the gate of tears to pass into the 
City of Joy. His great new name is, “Behold,:I am 
alive for evermore.” “He who liveth.” 

The noises and distractions of the mission field 
still bother me, but not in the same way. I am 
learning in whatsoever state I am therewith to be 
content, how to be abased, how to abound. The 
perversities and shortcomings of the people are as 
trying and discouraging as before, but I find my- 
self looking at them in a different light. The cross 
is no longer shining upon my armor but in my 
heart. I recognize the beggar at my door. Fellow- 
ship with other missionaries is as much a Christian 
art to cultivate as ever, but it becomes a pleasure 
instead of a trial when the root of bitterness is dis- 
placed by the Root of Jesse. 

All flesh is the same. The flesh of a Christian is 
as hateful as the flesh of an unbeliever. Thank 
God, we are called to walk in the Spirit. The wiles 
of the devil are becoming more subtle and fierce, 
but he can no longer cast me down while I stand 
upon the Rock of my foundation, Christ Jesus my 
Lord. 

These are the facts as I have found them in the 
Netherlands East Indies. It was not necessary to 
come to the mission field to discover them. But I 
am most humbly grateful that having come, they 
have not remained hidden from me. END 
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he MILES from Pont St. Esprit in southeastern 
France lies the Chartreuse of Valbonne. It has an 
unreal Shangri-La appearance, with its medieval 
towers, huddle of yellow-tile-capped buildings and 
slender spires soaring prayer-like into the azure sky. 

The Bishop of Uzes who built the monastery in 
1204 could never have guessed to what use an 
Evangelical Reformed minister would put it 700 
years later. For Valbonne is now a leprosarium, 
a retreat for lepers. 

Nothing here reminds you of the scourge which 
terrorized mankind in the past, and the sufferers 
who were loathed, ostracized, cast out of homes 
and communities, even butchered like mad dogs. 

No barbed wire, miradors or armed guards to 
take escapees back at gunpoint are found at Val- 
bonne. The wrought-iron gate is wide open. You 
enter an immense 1200 foot cloister, possessed of 
that artistic mellowness which comes with age and 
the loving handiwork of generations. In the neat 
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T VALBONNe 








Haven for Lepers 


garden you may see a man planting greens, a 
woman watering a rosebush, a group engaged in 
some animated game. All are suffering from Han- 
sen’s Disease, the modern name for leprosy. 

Don’t back away fearfully. These people are 
inactive cases, incapable of passing on to you their 
Hansen’s bacilli, named after the Norwegian sci- 
entist who first isolated them in 1873. Only upon 
close scrutiny can a trained eye discern the pink 
spots of the disease, similar to acne, hidden skill- 
fully, in the case of the women, under their make- 
up. Only newcomers to the leprosarium shield their 
sensitive eyes behind sun glasses from the blazing 
light. 

These men and women are contented and in rea- 
sonably good health. And they feel like human 
beings, free to visit their families or go to the neigh- 
boring town and relax on the terrace of any cafe. 
The local citizenry think nothing of rubbing elbows 
with them down the narrow winding alleys of their 














old-world community. In their eyes, the leper is a 
fellow man to be pitied, not an outcast. 

The demolishing of the walls of isolation which 
six thousand years of unreasoning ignorance and 
cruel prejudice had built around the disease was 
perhaps the greatest victory of the founder of Val- 
bonne, the Reverend Philadelphe Delord. 

A deeply religious theological student, he was 
struck by the miserable, lonely lot of the lepers, 
ever clanging their little bells to warn off by-pass- 
ers: “Unclean!” In his faith in the goodness of 
God, it seemed inconsistent with divine love and 
justice that so many should go inexorably blind, 
lose their digits one after another (these actually 
shrink through destruction of nerve fibers, injuries 
to the bone tissue and consequent absorption of the 
bone by the blood stream). There must be a cure. 

Delord determined to devote his life to serving 
these men and women who were, for everybody 
else, the ultimate in human repulsiveness. He was 
prepared to become a leper himself in order the 
better to share their ordeal. (It was then thought 
that people living daily with lepers had a 100 per 
cent chance of infection. However, science has now 
established that Hansen’s is the least contagious of 
all communicable diseases, provided that proper 
precautions are taken.) 

Upon graduation, Philadelphe Delord volunteered 
for missionary work on New Caledonia, where lep- 
rosy was rapidly on the increase. It had come some 
fifty years earlier and was claiming dreadful num- 
bers among a population not yet relatively immu- 
nized by atavic exposure to Hansen’s bacilli. The 
police rounded up lepers and dumped them on an 
outlying islet to shift for themselves. 

The horrors Delord saw upon arrival were hellish. 
Patients in the advanced stages of the disease 
showed eyes eaten by hideous cankers, shoulder- 
length ear lobes, faces swollen to three times nor- 
mal size, and thickened noses, giving them that 
leonine appearance typical of the lepromatous type 
of leprosy. 

Pushing aside his physical revulsion, Delord 
soothed festering sores with ointment, bandaged 
fore-shortened clawlike hands and ulcerated feet, 
eased excruciating pain in eyes going blind. The 
harder, the more loathsome the job, the more he 
saw in it a means of expressing his love of God 
through loving and toiling for these suffering for- 
saken creatures. He built palm thatched huts for 
them, devised a water supply system from a distant 








mountain spring, helped them help themselves. 

His idea was to establish a leprosarium which 
could serve as a model for others. He toured the 
worst endemic spots of the world to learn all he 
could about leprosy. 

In Central Africa the “treatment” was to keep 
the naked patient in the rotten carcass of an ox. 
All the while witch doctors beat their drums de- 
liriously and chanted magical incantations calling 
upon the evil spirit of the disease to forsake the 
body of the man for the carrion. At Saigon in 
Indo-China, patients were confined in a ruined pa- 
goda in a cemetery, without help or medical care. 
Kindly souls tossed them little sacks of rice to keep 
them from starving. In Indonesia armed guards 
were to shoot on sight any lepers who managed to 
escape from their bug-ridden, dirt-littered barracks. 

In China’s remote Sinkiang province the traveler 
was astonished at meeting no lepers. He queried a 
fellow missionary: “Where are the local lepers con- 
fined?” “Not a single one has been left.” “Won- 
derful! I’ve always thought there must be an un- 
suspected value in old remedies. What is the local 
cure?” “Radical,” was the sad reply. “Begging 
lepers once were a familiar sight on our streets. 
But a new governor ordered them all to gather in 
a gasoline-soaked field which was then set on fire. 
The ones who tried to break out of the flames were 
machine-gunned down by his guards.” 

In India an old remedy gave the pilgrim some 
hope. Here lepers had been known to gain certain 
relief by chewing the twigs and nuts of the chaul- 
moogra tree. 

Having found a promising remedy, Delord re- 
turned to France to establish his leprosarium. In- 
stead of confinement behind high walls, he wanted 
to try Christian love and liberty, and to spur lep- 
rosy research at the Paris Pasteur Institute. With 
American backing he was able to purchase the Val- 
bonne Chartreuse, which still is supported by gifts 
from Canada, the United States and Switzerland. 

Delord spent years overcoming initial opposition. 
He campaigned successfully for the repeal of segre- 
gation laws and proved that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of lepers preferred to go untreated rather 
than be uprooted from family and community. Thus 
their chances of spreading the bacilli were far 
greater. The first patient arrived at Valbonne in 
1929. 

Philadelphe Delord died six years ago, but his 
two sons have continued their father’s work. 
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It was my privilege to share the Delords’ table 
with Professor Chaussinand, famous French leprolo- 
gist, and Emile Henry, a journalist friend of mine 
whom I had last seen in French Equatorial Africa 
in 1940. “We'll cooperate in writing the report on 
Valbonne,” I said to him. “All right,” he an- 
swered smiling, “I’m a patient here.” 

He seemed in such good health and spirits, not 
showing any signs of his condition, that at first I 
refused to believe him. 

In his comfortable two-room apartment, furnished 
with his own gay chintz-covered furniture and tape 
recorder, he told me his story. The radio (with 
extra-large knobs for handling by the insensitive 
hands of sufferers) played softly. 

Two years ago Emile had paid only casual atten- 
tion to a purple spot on his calf, the size of a penny 
(in Equatorial Africa you are used to insect bites) . 
When it failed to heal, however, he consulted his 
doctor. The practitioner scraped the spot, not hurt- 
ing him a bit. The verdict was rapid and brutal: 
leprosy. Emile sold his newspaper and came to 
Valbonne for treatment. 

The disease, however, has not meant the end of 
his journalistic career. He contributes regularly to 
leading French publications, traveling every month 
(by public transportation) to Paris where he meets 
editors and carries out assignments. But he has had 
to give up spending weekends with his wife and 
children at Avignon, seventy miles from Valbonne. 
To help support their large family, his wife has set 
up a millinery business. But in order to avoid pos- 
sible boycott, she visits him. 

“My case is so early,” Emile told me, “that com- 
plete cure isn’t too far ahead. I’m lucky. Tell fel- 
low sufferers that they should tell of their condition 
at once. Some hesitate for so long before treatment 
that it’s too late.” 

Patients at Valbonne receive frequent visitors, 
attend weekly movies, give parties. Married cou- 
ples have special housing. Four students are con- 
tinuing their studies at the leprosarium. The at- 
mosphere is optimistic because patients are con- 
vinced that by following the instructions of the 
house leprologist their chances of recovery are good. 
They are discharged after twelve consecutive 
monthly laboratory tests have shown that they are 
free from Hansen’s bacilli. And only the worst gen- 
eralized cases are treated at Valbonne. Men and 
women who have the localized tuberculoid form of 
the disease need not leave family and job, but can 
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follow a discreet treatment in one of the five out- 
patient clinics in France. 

I listened with interest to the staff’s conversa- 
tion: sagas of heroic scientists trying vainly to in- 
fect themselves by inoculation, of consecrated re- 
searchers racing to evolve a cure for the world’s 
ten million sufferers, stories of battles lost and of 
the final triumph. 

Science has now found the sulfone drugs which 
can stop the dread bacilli. These are used in con- 
junction with iron to prevent damage to the blood. 
And since leprosy is usually acquired in childhood 
through intimate, prolonged contact with sufferers, 
mass inoculation of the younger generation in the 
world’s endemic areas (although at present in a 
highly-experimental, unproved stage) will in time 
completely conquer the scourge. 

Mankind’s age-old nightmare is at last in the 
process of being dispelled. END 
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W. EXPERIENCED all the excitement of early pioneers that morning when we 
started out. We were to take a trip of about 150 miles down the Niger River, 
following the route of Mungo Park, the courageous explorer who opened up West 
Africa to the world. This was the great river which eventually took his life. 

Ours was a less pretentious expedition. We had only one boat, a long native 
canoe with a hoop-like covering of grass mats in the center. Into this we piled 
our beds, bags, boxes and everything else we thought we might need for the trip. 
Soon we pushed out from the shore into the swift part of the current and watched 
the last mud huts of the town float by into the distance. 

The Niger, so muddy beside us, somehow looked beautiful as it opened out into 
wide stretches of water ahead. Purple hills drifted by, emerald rice fields moved 
in to greet us, cozy little hamlets gazed idly at us as we passed. Now and then 
the river disappeared, and we seemed to be making straight for a mountain of 
rock. But a few dips of the paddle, and the force of the current took us around 
the hill and into one of the many channels which make their way through the 
maze of islands. 











Along the bank on either side, we saw little in- 
lets, mouths of smaller streams emptying into the 
Great Niger. In these spots the palm trees grew 
tall, the undergrowth was thick with vines, and the 
water tumbled and splashed as it joined the mighty 
river on its way to the sea. 

Hour after hour the Niger swept us along until 
the heat of the day cooled into evening, and evening 
into that darkening hour when everything grew still, 
the clouds on the horizon changed from pink to lav- 
ender, then faded to pearl-gray. Night descended, 
palm trees became black etchings against a blacken- 
ing sky, a hippopotamus nearby started out on his 
nightly prowl, and anxiously we strained our eyes 
for a light to tell us that a village was near. Finally 
the boatmen pulled into shore, secured the boat and 
helped us unload our equipment. 

After an indifferent night in an African hut, we 
were on our way again. The second day brought 
us to the Bussa Rapids, that treacherous spot where 
Mungo Park and his men lost their lives. As we 
drew near we could hear the clamor of the water 
as it dashed and bounded against the rocks. The 
chief boatman stood up in the stern, his beady eyes 
intently watching the water before him. The young 
men in the bow poised themselves for battle. What 
could those little paddles do against the force of 
such a current? 

Around a bend, through a narrow channel and 
then we are upon it. 

The water bubbles and boils around us, bouncing 
our little boat toward the rocks. A sharp command 
from the guide, and the two young men in front 
paddle with all their might, groaning under the 
strain of their efforts. We must take the channel to 
the right. Danger lies in the one ahead, but how 
can we turn our boat against the powerful current? 
We hold our breath as we see that unyielding cur- 
rent drag us closer and closer to the rocks. Our 
captain is motionless, keeping his eyes straight 
ahead. The boatmen dip and shove furiously to 
force the canoe to the right, and slowly, slowly we 
see ourselves turning the corner. Danger is past. 

After dark on the third day we came in sight of 
the lights on the shore of Jebba. Silently we drifted 
past the awesome Juju Rock, past the fishing huts 
and the moored river boats, and finally, with a thud, 
came to rest at our journey’s end. 

We came to rest, but the River flowed on. And 
on it still flows as it eagerly seeks the sea. Fed by 
a thousand rivulets, it restlessly rushes ahead, for, 
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through the union of countless little streams, it has 
become a power that seems invincible. 

There are seasons of drought when these streams 
falter and are cut off. Then the Niger becomes less 
formidable. Huge rocks rise up in the river beds, 
and sandbars gain back what the river had formerly 
claimed. But when its tributaries swell with the ful- 
ness of the rains, the Niger becomes a tremendous 
force, sweeping over boulders, pushing its way into 
new territory, confident in its strength. 

How can water have such amazing power? How 
does a river become so fearfully strong? 

Its secret lies in the streams that feed it; not one 
or two, but innumerable little ones flowing in at the 
same time. Each adds its strength, rejoicing in the 
fact that the resulting River’s force will be invinci- 
ble. Not one stream holds back because of its insig- 
nificance; none gives up in the face of the task. 

ao * * 

Perhaps you have looked at your missionary 
prayer list and wondered how your prayers could 
have any effect on such a long list of missionaries. 
Perhaps the immensity of the task, the seeming in- 
effectiveness of your prayers have made you ques- 
tion whether your efforts are worthwhile. May I 
suggest that it is those prayers, countless numbers 
of them flowing to the Throne, that are the begin- 
ning of a great force which helps us take territory 


for Christ. 


Because you prayed, a pastor in an isolated vil- 
lage found new inspiration in the Word. 

Because you prayed, a young Christian stood firm 
in the hour of persecution. 

Because you prayed, a poor pagan felt a longing 
in his heart for peace. 

Because you prayed. 

What is a brief request earnestly prayed in the 
morning? What, indeed, is one little stream to the 
mighty Niger? 

In themselves, streams and prayers may seem in- 
effective, but united with countless others they be- 
come a power which defies impossibility, overcomes 
obstacles, adds new territory to that which is al- 
ready possessed. 

Unnamed streams, unknown intercessors: this is 
the secret of power. 

But when those streams far away begin to falter, 
and the force of the current is cut off, how formid- 
able become the rocks to us here . . . how insur- 
mountable seem the barriers. END 
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EDITORIAL 
(Continued from inside back cover) 
Fall, or was completely redeemed by the Atonement. 

Thus we are warned that intellectual activity and 
faith, while not mutually exclusive, are none the less 
a danger area. On the other hand, emotions and 
faith are intertwined. Mind and faith are hostile; 
feelings and faith are compatible. 

Nor is this antithesis only to be found in our 
approach to the non-Christian. It crops up in the 
usual evangelical attitude toward guidance. Some- 
how or other it seems wrong to think through the 
circumstances in the light of Biblical principles, to 
consider the various factors involved, and then to 
come to a rational decision. Is not such a process, 
even though prayerfully followed, substituting our 
reason for the Spirit of God? 

On the other hand, a “feeling” that we should do 
a certain thing or come to a certain decision, espe- 
cially if coupled with a phrase or fragment of Scrip- 
ture which we have come upon in our Bible read- 
ing, is frequently accepted as the Spirit’s leading. 
Such guidance is considered valid. 

“T felt led” is accepted in most evangelical circles 
as spiritual. “I thought the matter through and 
came to this decision” is not considered spiritual— 
or at best it is considered on a lower plane of spir- 
itual values. 

Yet the Biblical emphasis is upon knowing, not 
feeling. And at least one key New Testament pas- 
sage (Romans 12:2) connects the regeneration of 
our mind with knowing the will of God. 

Christian faith is first of all intellectual assent to 
certain facts. The facts of Jesus Christ’s life, His 
death and resurrection, are true and we believe 
them. We believe them mentally. 

Most theologians have held that infants and the 
mentally incompetent are reconciled to God without 
the exercise of their reason, although still on the 
basis of the work of Christ. All others must exer- 
cise their minds in order to be saved. Of course 
intellectual surrender to the facts is not the only 
element in faith. But it is the beginning. 

That “devils also believe” should not lead us to 
treat the intellect as evil. 

The “inner witness of the Spirit” is often ap- 
pealed to by those who assert the primacy of feel- 
ings. But on the basis of Biblical evidence, can we 
claim that His witness is exclusively, or even pri- 
marily, to the emotions? 

Today’s evangelicals are greatly concerned, and 
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rightly so, with that contemporary view of the 
Bible which tends to take away its objective author- 
ity and subordinate it to human reason — even 
though those who hold such a view claim that their 
reason is controlled by the Spirit. But can we be 
less concerned with a view which asserts Spirit-con- 
trolled “feelings” as the basis of conviction and 
action, in place of the objective Word of God? 

At the opposite extreme, of course, are those who 
would rule out any emotional factor in Christian 
experience. There is a danger in de-emphasizing 
feelings, in acting as if this part of our nature either 
did not exist or did not come under the redeeming 
work of Christ in us. 

Yet God may speak through our feelings, our 
emotions, even as He may speak through our minds. 
Our emotions may be an early warning line, sound- 
ing the alarm of coldness and sin, long before our 
minds have analyzed our spiritual condition in the 
light of the Word. Thus we should be careful about 
telling Christians not to go by their feelings; we 
may thereby cut the line by which the Spirit of God 
may most readily speak, or by which His voice may 
most easily be heard. 

A similar danger confronts us in the matter of 
conscience. Seldom in Christian preaching do we 
hear reference to conscience apart from the occa- 
sional statement that conscience is an undependable 
guide. This is certainly true. Our consciences are 
no more perfect than are our minds or our emotions 
(to which conscience seems to be so closely related). 
Yet to scorn a warning signal because it does not 
always function perfectly is folly which may invite 
spiritual disaster. 

Most of us have found that when our conscience 
is uneasy, something is wrong. Novelist Albert Pay- 
son Terhune tells us that when he was a little boy, 
his mother confronted him with an empty cookie 
jar. He admitted eating the cookies, but added, 
“T cried all the time I was doing it.” 

The more we study the Word of God and grow 
in His grace and personal obedience, the more sen- 
sitive do we find our conscience becoming. 

To treat conscience as unaffected by regeneration 
is to limit the scope of what God’s Spirit has done, 
and desires to do, in us. 

All that we are has been redeemed by the atoning 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ our Lord. 
And all that we are—spirit, soul, body, mind, emo- 
tions, conscience, will—is to be under His sovereign 
control. END 
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TREN D of thought 


Harpers From cities spring the ideas, tastes, standards, folkways and 
value judgments which--through radio, television and the mass-circulation 
megazines--become those of the whole nation, If Protestantism gives up the 
city, it virtually gives up America./ ...In its dealings with the city Pro 
testantism also suffers from its chronic moralism, This is derived not from 
the Christian ethic, but from its own rural past.../ This is evident in the 
relative gravity it assigns to particular lapses and sins, Drinking and care- 
lessness in the observance of sexual conventions--moral divergences which, 
rightly or not, are considered characteristic of city life--are judged far 
more harshly than small-town snooping, gossip, philistinism and cruelty toward 
the non-comformist.../ One would expect every Christian to rejoice in the 
transition of a one-class city neighborhood to a multi-racial, multi-cultural 
community. Instead city churches usually regard such a development as a seri- 
ous setback to the Christian enterprise.../ An indispensable element in the 
church's strategy as it confronts the city is defined by one of the two pio- 
neer ministers in East Harlem, He says, 'e had to earn the right to serve 
the people of this community. So 'participation! became the key word." The 
ministers found rooms in the tenement area anc lived there--those who were 
married with their families, Every member of the parish was pledged to be 

an active member of at least one social or political organization...This in- 
volved such activities as the enforcement of tenement laws, an attack on rat 
infestation, improvement of ambulance service, work with youthful drug ad- 
Gicts, establishing friendly relations with teenage gangs... --Truman B, 
Douglas, "The Job the Protestants Shirk," 


Harvard Business Review the bankers and the businessmen, the politicians 
and the generals, the sopk:isticated elite, enjoy an illusion of importance, 
There is a feeling that the world was made for them and they are really deter- 
mining the course of events, But in reality they are the determineds they 
are the passive instruments of the great iron laws of society, the processes 
of supply and demand, of ecological equilibrium and succession, They make 
them or break them, give them meaning for a time and then cast them aside. 
But the poet, the artist and the prophet are different. They are the dis- 
turbing elements, the cestroyers of equilibrium and the ultimate entrepre- 
neurs who unleash the forces of growth within a society, --quoted from Skills 
of the Economist by Kenneth E, Boulding, 

--by Lovis Gropp 
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World IN TRANSIT 


Seven Crucial Years Did you know that neo-orthodoxy is 
making heavy inroads among the Protestants of Brazil? Or that university 
students who had turned to Communism have become disenchanted with it, but 
so far have nothing to fill the void? That few students have ever heard the 
Christian message? That Protestant Christians are doing little to evangelize 
the Brazilian interior, while Communists and Roman Catholics are sending their 
emissaries to the tribespeople in this part of the nation? These facts are 
contained in a letter from a concerned Brazilian student attending Ohio State 
University this year who asks HIS readers to pray for Brazil. We quote two 
paragraphs from his letter: "In 1955 the Roman Catholic Church realized that 
it was losing its hold on Brasil. I am told that they are sending five Ameri- 
can priests into Brasil for every Christian missionary that goes down there, 
These are highly competent men with plenty of money, They are copying evan- 
gelical methods with success, going into education and social work and youth 
activities, They are preparing to send 2500 American priests. The Church of 
Rome says that Brasil is a Catholic country; they have also said that if they 
have not 'reconquered" Brasil by 1965 they will have lost it forever, The 
next seven years then will be crucial./ Brasilian Christian schools are badly 
understaffed with Christian teachers, llost of them have many non-Christian 
teachers, They would like to have only Christians on their staffs but run 
into difficulty finding the necessary teachers, In order to maintain accred- 
itation they must have teachers, and if they don't find Christians they take 
others, The end result is that, as the very active and intelligent Roman 
Bishop of Londrina said recently, "We (the Church of Rome) dominate every 
university.! This includes Mackenzie University, only Christian university 
in Brasil, with two-thirds of its professors of the Catholic faith." 


Nuisance of Brotherly Love Kierkegaard wisely said that 
there is nothing in the Holy Scriptures about loving man in the mass--but 
only about loving our neighbor as ourself, Yet there is among us much evi- 
dence of love for mankind and little evidence of love for.the individual. 
The idea of love for our brother is a beautiful thing as long as it does not 
demand that we put it into practice on some particular person; then it be- 
comes a nuisance, / Many Christians love foreign missions who cannot bring 
Shemselves to love foreigners, They pray tenderly for the colored man in 
Africa but they cannot stand him in America, They love the Chinese in Hong 
Kong and are willing to give generously to send someone to convert him, but 
they never try to convert him when he is in a laundry on Main Street. 
--editorial in The Alliance Witness, 
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Organization vs. Organism What are we seeking to do in the 
Congo? To build up a large organization that will be praised of men and will 


continue to receive worthwhile governmental subsidies and assistance? Or are 
we seeking to build up a living organism through the power of the Holy Ghost, 
an organism that will inevitably attract the wrath and hatred of natural men, 
but will through all circumstances accomplish its divinely appointed task and 
calling. / If the former, then let us go right ahead on a vast recruiting cam 
paign for thousands more missionaries, dollars, pounds and francs, If the 
latter, then let us courageously face the issues at stake, let us announce 
that instead of more missionaries, there will be less; that instead of the 
white voice in ascendancy in African Church affairs it shall be the black; 
that instead of the task of evangelism resting almost exclusively on white 
shoulders and white finances, it will rest where Scripture places it--as the 
local church responsibility, --editorial in Congo Missions News. 


Population The United Nations! social scientists have said: 
"If the world produces people as fast in the next 600 years as it has in the 
last 600 (and it is now producing them somewhat faster), there will be only 
10.74 square feet per person to live on by 2558--and that includes North and 
South Poles, deserts, glaciers, jungles and mountaintops." 


Income The aggregate real income of the more than 160 mil- 
lion Americans today probably exceeds the combined income of the 600 million 
people living in Europe and Russia and far surpasses the total income of the 


more than one billion inhabitants of Asia, --20th Century Fund Report. 


Islam_in Africa According to Major Louis Kraft, authority 
on African affairs, out of every ten converts in Africa today, seven become 
Moslems and three, Christians. During the past 30 years, the Moslem advance 
has moved nearly 1000 miles farther south, Islam's appeal to Africans lies 
mainly in its lack of a color bar, its brotherhood and its simple rule of life 
which does not have the stigma of being European, --Cape Times, South Africa, 


Alcohol Each year the money spent on alcoholic beverages 
in the United States would build and maintain a city of one million people, 
equipping it with adequate public buildings, schools, libraries, rail and air- 
port terminals, and post office, totaling $360 millions and in addition would 
build thirty banks, forty office buildings, ten department stores and adequate 
hotels, totaling $250 millions plus four hundred churches totaling $6) million; 
also 250,000 homes and twenty-five apartments, totaling $32 billions; and would 
provide every family with an automobile. And there would be left from the 
$10 billion an operational budget for the year of almost one billion dollars, 


--The Survey Bulletin, 


--by Lois S, Thiessen 
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what is happening in v. 1. Is my “house” growing stronger or weaker? 
(2) Vv. 6-21. What is Abner’s reason for action? What indicates that he 
has known all along what the Lord’s will is? Do I act out of mixed motives? 
Do I become petulant when my faults are pointed out? (3) Contrast David 
and Joab. Why did Joab kill Abner? What did he want David to think? 
What do vv. 38, 39 show about David’s attitude toward other leaders? To 
whom does he leave revenge for Abner’s death? Why didn’t he react this 


way in the case of Saul’s death? 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 4 
Il SAMUEL 4 (1) Why was all Israel dismayed? What did Rechab and 
Baanah do to try to remedy this situation? (V. 4 indicates that Saul’s 
family had not been exterminated.) (2) How would David's consistent re- 
sponse to opportunists affect the people as the kingdom is established? For 
his attitude toward treachery, cp. v. 11 and Psalm 5:4-10. (3) Consider the 
nurse and the doorkeeper (v. 6). In what way did each fail? Why? How 
If I really 


trust the Lord, I won’t do things in my own strength and in haste. Am I 


often do I fail because I do things the way the nurse did? 


careless and undependable in “minor” things? 


MONDAY, JANUARY 5 
11 SAMUEL 5 (1) In this chapter the kingdom is united under David. What 
Why 


did it take them more than seven years to act on what they knew? Am I 


two reasons did the tribes of Israel give for anointing David king? 


entangled with secondary motives and as a result putting off doing the Lord’s 
will? (2) Vv. 10, 12, 19, 23, 25 give insight into David’s spiritual life. 
What accounts for his greatness? What is my standard of greatness for my- 
self, for others? (3) What can I learn from David about dependence and 
(4) Cp. 5:2 with Psalm 78:70-72. God’s ruler feeds as well 


as leads His people. 


obedience? 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 6 

II SAMUEL 6 (1) Review I Samuel 5:1-7:2. (2) Why was Uzzah killed? 
Read I Chronicles 15:11-13. What did David and the people learn about 
the Lord God from this? (3) Vv. 12-23. What indicates the extent of 
David’s zeal? 


By what is Michal governed? What may be underlying 


reasons for her reactions? (4) Have I ever despised anyone for their zeal 


for the Lord? 


(“You're overdoing it, you’re too emotional.”) 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7 
Il SAMUEL 7 (1) What are the two major divisions of this chapter? (2) 


2 


ways with David, and what He has done for him. To what areas of David's 
life did the Lord’s work on his behalf extend? For what does David praise 


the Lord? 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 24 

Il SAMUEL 23 (1) Vv. 1-7. What does the Lord teach about ruling? Measure 
your responsibilities and relationship with others by these standards. What 
assurance does David have? Contrast the just ruler with godless men. (2) 
David was not alone, but had the fellowship of mighty men. Vv. 13-17. 
What do we learn of David from the attitude of his men? What do we 


learn of David from his sense of what belongs to the Lord? 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 25 
Il SAMUEL 24 (1) Cp. 1 with I Chronicles 21:1, which sheds light on the 
problem of David’s sin in this chapter. Why was it wrong to number the 
(Cp. Psalm 118:8.) 


What is David’s estimate of what he has done? 


tribes? Note Joab’s wise advice at this point. (2) 
What three choices was 
David given? On what basis does he make his choice? What does this 
indicate? (3) Vv. 17-25 give various evidences of David’s greatness. What 
is especially indicated by vv. 17, 19, 24? Are intercession, obedience and 


sacrifice part of my daily walk with the Lord? 


MONDAY, JANUARY 26 

PSALM 53 List and consider the characteristics of the sons of men. All 
these seem to stem from the heart attitude and declaration of the “fool.” 
Cp. Isaiah 53:6. Notice the inability to do anything to please God. Look 
at God's future for such people. To what does God equate wisdom and 
understanding? Think about man’s concept of wisdom. Do I agree with 
God’s evaluation? Look up Proverbs 1:7 and I Corinthians 1:24b, 30. What 
is true wisdom and understanding? Do you acknowledge this by seeking 
Him? 

TUESDAY, JANUARY 27 

PSALM 54 David was in continual danger during this time (cp. I Samuel 
23:15-24; 26:1-4). Note his confidence and praise. V. 1. What two things 
about God does David seek as his resource of safety? What descriptive 
names of God are in this Psalm? What do they mean to you? What had 
David known of the might of the Lord? Skim I Samuel 17. What have you 


known of His might in battles with temptation, sin, self, etc.? If I have 


trusted and experienced the power of God, I will do as David did in v. 6. 
Note the word “will.” 
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a position where I find it impossible to obey. Analyse the steps of David’s 
disobedience. (2) Cp. David and Uriah. What motivated each? What are 
my reactions when I have done wrong and fear discovery? What ought 
they to be? (3) V. 27. What ought to be my only standard for judging 


anything? Is it? Pray that the Lord will help you make it so. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 12 
II SAMUEL 12 (1) How and by whom is action initiated in this chapter? 
What does this indicate about God’s dealings with a child of His who falls 
into sin? (2) How does the Lord interpret David’s sin? Note especially 


(3) How does David 


respond to judgment? How do I respond to just correction when it comes 


vv. 9 and 14. Why is all sin essentially the same? 
through a servant of God? (4) Was David forgiven? Nevertheless, what 
were the consequences? (5) What can I learn from David's attitude toward 


sickness and death? 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 13 
PSALM 51 What 


(2) “V. 5 refers to the sinful nature with 


(1) What is the basis of David’s plea for forgiveness? 
beyond forgiveness is necessary? 
which David — and I—was born. We sin because we are sinners.” (3) 
What requests does David make of the Lord? Think of them in light of 
II Samuel 11. (4) What vow does he make in wv. 13, 14? What recognition 
of dependence is there in v. 15? (5) What did David know about true 
worship? Do I try to come to God with an “offering” for sin instead of a 


broken, contrite heart? 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14 

II SAMUEL 13 (1) Read James 1:14, 15. How does it apply to this chapter? 
(2) How could David’s sin have been a trigger for Amnon’s action? Con- 
sider the influence of a king and a father. What sins are repeated from 
ch. 11? (3) Jonadab 
character and the quality of his friendship. What do vv. 32, 33 indicate? 
What kind of friend am I? 
the death of Amnon? (5) What were the consequences of Amnon’s death 


for Absalom? 


is said to be Amnon’s friend. Think about his 


(4) What weakness in David contributed to 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 15 
11 SAMUEL 14 (1) How does Joab’s action compare with Nathan’s (ch, 12) ? 
What differences? (2) What, 


according to the woman, was Joab’s reason for having her do this? How 


What similarities of method are there? 


‘+ 


did Joab’s plan fall short? Why? (3) What does this chapter show about 
Absalom? To what lengths was he willing to go in order to get his own 
(4) As king and father, what 


would be some of the things David felt in this situation? How were these 


way? Why did he want to see the king? 


complicated by his own sin? 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 16 


II SAMUEL 15 (1) Vv. 1-6. What has Absalom set out to do? What means 
does he use? What influenced the people toward Absalom? (2) Vv. 7-12. 
What lies and and deceptions does Absalom use? What was the basis of his 
appeal to David? Do I ever give spiritual reasons for wrong or selfish 
actions? (3) What does the incident with Ittai reveal of David’s character? 
(Recall Ruth and Naomi.) In what ways ought this to mirror my response 
to the Lord? (4) Why did David send the priests and the ark back to 


Jerusalem? 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 17 

Il SAMUEL 16 (1) Who are the key men in this chapter? What stand do 
they take? Why? (2) Cp. wv. 9-12 with Luke 18:10, 11. (3) What is the 
point of Ahithophel’s advice? How does it fulfil 12:11? What sort of influ- 
ence did Ahithophel have? Read again David's prayer in 15:31. (4) What 
two terrible humiliations does David suffer in this chapter? How does he 
react? Do I remember that the Lord is still in control and that nothing 
befalls me without His permissive will? How should this affect my response 


in difficult situations? 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 18 

Il SAMUEL 17 (1) Cp. the advice of Ahithophel and Hushai. How did each 
picture David and his men? What psychological effect would each have 
upon Absalom and his men? (2) Why was Hushai’s counsel accepted over 
Ahithophel’s? Recall 15:31 and 16:23. 
chapter. (3) Why did Ahithophel hang himself? What is my reaction 


when my advice is not taken? (4) Visualize vv. 27-29. How do you sup- 


Note especially v. 14 in this 


pose David and the people felt when they saw men coming with these pro- 
visions? What refreshment of heart has the Lord sent you during periods 


of weariness and discouragement? Thank Him for this. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 19 
(1) What do wv. 1-5 show’ about David’s character? What 


is his attitude toward his men? toward his rebellious son? (2) What may 


Il SAMUEL 18 


be possible reasons for Joab’s killing Absalom against David’s orders? Con- 
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BY J. |. PACKER 


Fundamentalism 


Controversy: 


RETROSPSST and 
PROSPECT 


A MOVEMENT denominated “fundamentalism” has 
been the whipping-boy of English and American 
Protestantism for some years. 

It has been damned, like Socrates, for corrupting 
the youth. It has been pictured as a sworn foe of 
scholarship. Its spirit has been likened to that of 
political totalitarianism, its published utterances to 
political propaganda. It has been described as the 
great barrier to ecumenical progress and as holding 
within itself a threat of fresh schism. A sequence 
of public utterance by leaders in the churches and 
in education has rung the changes on these themes 
in tones varying from cool patronage to mild 
hysteria. 

Anti-fundamentalism has become a fashion, al- 
most a craze. 

There has not been much doubt at any stage as to 
the persons against whom this flow of denunciation 
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was directed. But the matter is finally settled by 
Dr. Gabriel Hebert, who tells us at the beginning of 
Fundamentalism and the Church of God (a book 
which has won general, if undiscriminating, acclaim 
in anti-fundamentalist circles): “It is with conser- 
vative evangelicals in the Church of England and 
other churches, and with the Inter-Varsity Fellow- 
ship of Evangelical Unions, that this book is to be 
specially concerned.”? 

It is perhaps in order to comment that, since these 
are the persons under review, it is a pity that the 
words fundamentalism and fundamentalist were in- 
troduced into the discussion at all. For on English 
lips these terms, like Manichean in the Middle Ages, 
Puritan in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and Methodist in the eighteenth, are little more than 
ecclesiastical Billingsgate, names used to express 
and evoke emotional attitudes toward those one 
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dislikes rather than convey any exact information 
about them. Moreover, fundamentalist is an epithet 
applied to such groups as Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
Seventh Day Adventists, both “fundamentalists in 
the strict sense” (whatever that may be) according 
to Hebert,? and one which is also linked in British 
minds with real or imagined oddities on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


British evangelicals have no desire to saddle 
themselves with such associations. In fact, they have 
repeatedly declined the word fundamentalist as a 
description for themselves. Hebert notes this, and 
comments: “It will be therefore only common cour- 
tesy on my part to refrain from calling them by a 
name which they dislike and repudiate.”* One could 
wish that others showed the same courtesy. As it is, 
the readiness of some to capitalize on the prejudicial 
associations of the word reflects on both their Chris- 
tian charity and intellectual integrity. It suggests 
their failure to learn from Bacon that “words are 
the counters of wise men, the coinage of fools.” 


This debate is not about words. A rose by any 
other name would smell as sweet. The conservative 
evangelical viewpoint remains the same whatever it 
may be called. And it is that viewpoint which is 
in question at present. 

Moreover, the criticisms brought against it are 
so serious that they cannot with good conscience be 
ignored. Evangelical Christians must be ready to 
examine themselves afresh, willing to admit their 
mistakes and correct them if Scripture sustains the 
anti-fundamentalist indictment. Otherwise, they 
stand self-condemned. 


The controversy has proved illuminating in three 
respects. In the first place, it bears indirect witness 
to the resurgent vitality of evangelicalism. The de- 
bate is in essence the reopening of a conflict which 
raged during the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first quarter of the twentieth. For al- 
most a generation it lapsed, not because the con- 





tending parties had reached agreement, but because 
evangelicalism had become so weak—at least as far 
as ability to sustain a theological debate was con- 
cerned—that its opponents were able simply to ig- 
nore it, and left it (they thought) to die of its own 
accord, 

Now, however, instead of expiring, evangelical- 
ism has begun to revive. It would not be sober or 
realistic to say more than that. But it seems certain 
that the evangelical cause is now stronger, numeri- 
cally and theologically, then it has been for some 
time, and that it is among men and women of the 
younger age-groups that its new strength is found. 
Some anti-fundamentalists, at any rate, are in no 
doubt on the point. Alarm at this trend seems to 
have prompted the first denunciatory salvos which 
reopened the debate. Alarm, as much as anything, 
seems ‘to be reason for the surprising violence of 
some of the things that have been said. These utter- 
ances give an impression of nervous bluster, no 
doubt occasioned by a supposedly dying evangeli- 
calism’s becoming once more a force to be reckoned 
with. 

Second, these criticisms show what views evan- 
gelicals are thought to hold by those outside their 
circles. It is instructive, if startling, to see what 
these are. And it would be wrong for evangelicals 
just to laugh or snort—according to temperament— 
at the sometimes ludicrous inaccuracy of their crit- 
ics’ ideas, and leave the matter there. 

The picture is often ludicrous, but whose fault is 
that? It seems undeniable that evangelicals are 
partly to blame. If ever there was a breakdown in 
communication, it is here. We find evangelicals 
accused of holding the “dictation” theory of inspi- 
ration which turns Biblical authors into automata; 
of being literalists in interpretation, reading Bibli- 
cal records of fact as if they were modern news- 
paper reports, prosaic descriptions of what we would 
have seen had we been there, and excluding on 
principle the possibility that metaphors and symbols 
enter into the telling of the story. We are described 
as opposing all Biblical criticism, in the sense of 
inquiry into the human origins of Biblical books; 
as maintaining that the Bible speaks with final au- 
thority on questions of natural science; as believing 
that the “true” church is an altogether invisible 
church and that the time has come to abandon the 
historic denominations as being apostate. We are 
accused of pietistic insistence that only those who 
have successfully passed through a “standard” con- 
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version-experience can be accepted as real Chris- 
tians; of regarding all concern about the world as 
“worldly” and of extolling unconcern about social, 
political, economic and cultural implications of the 
faith as virtue. 

As statements of evangelical principles, such 
charges are wide of the mark. But where are the 
representative evangelical treatments of these mat- 
ters which may be quoted to refute them? Where 
are the positive evangelical contributions to the dis- 
cussion of these topics, stating the Biblical position 
and offering an informed critique of other views in 
light of it? 

They are conspicuous by their absence. 

And if evangelicalism during the past generation 
could not or would not make known its mind on 
these themes at the level of scholarly inquiry, it is 
no wonder that so many have drawn their ideas of 
what evangelicals stand for from the sometimes un- 
guarded remarks of individual evangelicals they 
have happened to meet. These men and women may 
have been unrepresentative, but how was the in- 
quirer to know? The prevalence of such miscon- 
ceptions as we have mentioned should bring home 
to us that for some decades evangelicals have 
skimped their theological homework. Our service 
of God has been negligent on the intellectual level. 
We have failed to see the need for, and produce, 
scholarly literature. By and large, the only areas 
of Christian concern on which we are equipped to 
speak are in books written by evangelical scholars 
of the pre-World War I period. On other matters, 
we are often silent perforce, and our silence is 
taken, not unnaturally, as showing lack of interest 
as well as knowledge. 

It is probably true to say that between the wars 
the evangelical attitude toward academic Biblical 
studies, theology and natural science was one of sus- 
picion and hostility. It is not hard to see why. 
Biblical science was built exclusively on the meth- 
ods and conclusions of old-fashioned higher criti- 
cism. In theology it was liberals of one sort or 
another who made the running. Natural science was 
evolutionary in outlook and anti-Christian in tem- 
per. It was as natural as it was regrettable that 
evangelicals should have reacted to this situation 
by concluding that the best course was to keep clear 
of such studies altogether, lest their faith be con- 
taminated. 

Hence, instead of scientific exegesis and theo- 
logical argument, they turned to the cultivation of 
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a type of “Bible teaching” and Bible study which 
was concerned more with analyzing the form of the 
books than with elucidating their contents. They 
paid more attention to the prophecies of Christ’s 
second coming than to the meaning of His first. 
Instead of developing a genuinely Christian philoso- 
phy of natural science they indulged in truculent 
belittling of all scientific views which seemed to 
conflict with what they supposed Scripture taught 
on scientific subjects. 

It is unfair and untrue to regard present-day 
evangelicals as avowed obscurantists. But it seems 
equally undeniable that there is more than a dash 
of obscurantism—real, if unconscious—in the leg- 
acy which they inherit from the past. Evangelicals 
in the last half century have not thought as hard, 
nor studied as deeply, nor written and spoken as 
fully as the situation demanded. We are now reap- 
ing the fruits of this neglect. 

If the present controversy brings home to us the 
extent of our failure to communicate to those out- 
side our circle, and the need for a more vigorous 
intellectual life within, it will have contributed a 
great deal toward strengthening the evangelical 
cause. 

Third, we learn from the line followed by some 
anti-fundamentalists (notably Hebert, and Philip 
Lee-Woolf, general secretary of the Student Chris- 
tian Movement, in an article confessedly based on 
Hebert’s book‘) the shape of things to come. These 
writers tackle fundamentalism from a distinctively 
ecumenical standpoint, and their remarks are no 
doubt typical of much that will be said to evan- 
gelicals by ecumenical spokesmen during the next 
few years. 

Before reviewing what these writers say, we must 
indicate what the ecumenical standpoint is. The 
ecumenical movement is concerned above all to pro- 
mote the reintegration of Christendom. To that end 
it has developed an approach to theology that is 
distinctive, one which is concerned to secure maxi- 
mum agreement between the various Christian 
bodies. Ecumenism starts by taking for granted that 
every conviction which any Christian group holds 
strongly is at least part of the truth on the point 
with which it deals. And therefore its method in 
discussing apparently conflicting convictions of 
Christendom is to seek a common formula in terms 
of which they can all be reconciled, or at least 
accommodated.’ Inevitably, this approach breeds 
unhealthy aspirations after ambiguity, and an in- 
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cautious, irresponsible readiness to hail the discov- 
ery of equivocal forms of words (to which all can 
subscribe in their own sense) as evidence of agree- 
ment—which, of course, it is not. 

This approach to theology has at least three weak- 
nesses. Because it takes theological systems piece- 
meal, examining their tenets in connection with 
parallel tenets of other systems, but in isolation from 
the total views of which they each form part, it fails 
to appreciate that every theological outlook is a sys- 
tematic whole, and cannot be fruitfully discussed 
except as such. Because this approach treats all 
strongly held views as valid “insights,” facets and 
fragments of truth, it fails to reckon with the depth 
of theological differences and the reality of theo- 
logical error.’ Because it merely seeks agreement 
between various “traditions” it overlooks the neces- 
sity of subjecting all views and opinions, even those 
on which the Church is unanimous, to the corrective 
judgment of the written Word. 

This approach involves two stages of argument. 
Its exponents begin by affirming that today there 
are really no substantial theological differences di- 
viding evangelicals from other Protestants. “Both 
sides hold the orthodox faith,” affirms Hebert.® “The 
doctrinal fundamentals are not in dispute,” says 
Lee-Woolf.’ The things that are distinctive in evan- 
gelicalism, it is suggested, are due to the influence 
of non-theological factors and have no theological 
significance. A sociological explanation of evan- 
gelicalism is offered. 

According to this view, evangelicals insist on the 
factual inerrancy of the Bible because of their mate- 
rialistic conception of truth. Their appeal to the 
authority of the Bible is thus related to the con- 
temporary widely-felt need for stable authority. By 
“cashing in” on this need, evangelicals entrap men 
and women, and particularly adolescents, who long 
for shelter from intellectual storms and are only too 
glad to be saved from the need to think for them- 
selves. Further, the peculiarly warm and close fel- 
lowship which evangelicals cultivate among them- 
selves is escapism, an attempt to get away from the 
loneliness of suburbia, the frustrations of middle- 
class life and the general drabness of the everyday 
world. Discount the effect of these sociological fac- 
tors, it is said, and we shall find there is nothing 
essential to differentiate evangelicals from other 
Protestants. 

This leads to the second stage of argument, in the 
presentation of reasons why evangelicals and others 


—I.V.F. and S.C.M., for instance—ought to come 
together. Each, it is said, has much to give the 
other. Each is incomplete without the other. Com- 
bination is particularly necessary in evangelism, 
since the spectacle of Christians unable to cooperate 
puts a serious stumbling-block in the unbeliever’s 
way. The conclusion is that evangelicals ought not 
hold themselves aloof from other Protestants in any 
way. It betokens a schismatic spirit if they do. 

We find this sociological interpretation of evan- 
gelicalism altogether unimpressive. Indeed, it is 
tempting to invoke the principle that sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander, and offer in reply a 
sociological interpretation of the ecumenical move- 
ment. We might point out that this is preeminently 
an age of international organizations, of enforced 
monopolies, of large firms putting pressure on small 
ones in order to buy them up or squeeze them out 
of business, and that this mentality seems largely 
responsible for ecumenical ideals. Probably there 
would be as much truth in such an interpretation 
of ecumenism as there is in the ecumenical inter- 
pretation of evangelicalism. 

But, of course, such considerations do not get to 
grips with the positive convictions of either side. 
Nothing can be deduced about the truth or false- 
hood of anyone’s convictions from the mere fact that 
without certain conditioning he would probably not 
have held them in the same way. To suppose that 
by pointing out the conditioning factor one refutes 
the conviction itself is the sophistry which C. S. 
Lewis calls Bulverism. It is probably the oldest 
and commonest non sequitur known to man. Sup- 
pose it is true (we are not concerned to deny it) 
that this is an age which is preoccupied about the 
truths of fact, which feels acutely unsettled and in- 
secure and which longs for some experience of fel- 
lowship to enliven the impersonal routine of big city 
life. What of it? Does it follow that to believe in 
Biblical inerrancy is to fall into the snare of an un- 
biblical bibliolatry,’ or that the demand for sub- 
mission to the authority of Scripture is a summons 
to deface the image of God in oneself by “abdicat- 
ing the use of your mind,”® or that that which links 
like-minded evangelicals in worship and Christian 
service is “human fellowship, not the divine bond 
spoken of in the New Testament”?!° Of course not. 
It does little credit to anti-fundamentalists when 
they lay weight on considerations of this sort. The 
truth is that evangelicalism, like ecumenicalism, is 
a theological movement, and must be taken seri- 
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ously as such. To refuse to do so is as discourteous 
as it is inept. Bulverism is not good enough, on 
either side. 

What account, then, does evangelicalism give of 
itself? It claims to be no mere assortment of in- 
sights, but an integrated outlook stemming from a 
single regulative principle: that of submission to 
Scripture. Because this principle is scriptural, evan- 
gelicalism corresponds to the Biblical pattern of 
Christianity. This sets it apart from all forms of 
Christianity which have lapsed from this principle. 

Evangelicalism is not a sectarian movement 
which with the Bible in its hand would turn its back 
on the Church’s history and tradition of teaching 
and start again from scratch. That is anabaptism, 
not evangelicalism. Evangelicalism knows. from 
Scripture that the Spirit of Christ has indwelt His 
Church since it began, and that therefore its heri- 
tage of thought and achievement is of prime value. 

The evangelical insistence is simply that Christ 
rules His Church by Scripture, and not another 
way. He has commanded the Church to sustain its 
life by expounding Scripture and subjecting itself 
to Scripture in faith and obedience. 

When evangelicals have separated from existing 
churches, their reason (the only reason that could 
ever justify such a course) has been that these 
churches compelled them to leave by refusing to 
recognize their need of reformation. Evangelicals 
within them lacked liberty to be subject to Scrip- 
ture. In that case, it is the evangelical who is the 
catholic churchman; those who refused to be sub- 
ject to the authority of the Bible are the schis- 
matics. Schism is a matter of theology, not num- 
bers. All this was made clear at the Reformation. 
And evangelicalism stands in the direct line of de- 
scent from the Reformers. It is sometimes supposed 
that because fundamentalism is a new word, that 
which it denotes must be a new thing. But in fact 
it is a very old thing, much older than the liberal 
Protestantism which opposes it. The paradoxical 
truth is that that which is really old is so unfamiliar 
today that it seems newer than that which is really 
new. And the first step for evangelicals in the pres- 
ent controversy must be to insist that this, their own 
account of themselves, be taken seriously and exam- 
ined on its merits by those who find fault with them. 

It is helpful at this point to remind ourselves of 
the situation which gave birth to the word funda- 
mentalist. This was a name given to a group of 
American evangelicals who met together in 1920 
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“to restate, reafirm and reemphasize the funda- 
mentals of our New Testament faith” in the face 
of liberal denials. A religious weekly called them 
fundamentalists, and the name stuck. Indeed, those 
who bore it regarded it as a title of honor. Ten 
years before, representatives of the same viewpoint 
had published The Fundamentals, a series of small 
volumes expounding and defending the evangelical 
faith. These may fairly be read as the manifesto 
of original fundamentalism. 

The movement was essentially one of protest 
against liberalism of the old-fashioned sort which 
had grown out of the nineteenth century attitude 
to history and philosophy. “Scientific” history, to 
the nineteenth-century mind, meant (among other 
things) explaining events without reference to the 
supernatural. “Scientific” philosophy, whether 
idealist or empiricist, pantheist, deist or atheistic, 
sought to conceive of all that happened as part of 
one uniform evolutionary process, and to show that 
it was needless to suppose that the regularity of this 
process was ever interrupted. Liberalism advocated 
a non-miraculous and, indeed, non-Christian Chris- 
tianity constructed in accordance with this anti- 
supernatural outlook. To the fundamentalists, liber- 
alism was not rehabilitating Christianity but de- 
stroying it. And they opposed liberalism by a vig- 
orous stress on the supernatural “fundamentals” of 
the faith: creation, miracles, the virgin birth of 
Christ, His substitutionary atonement and physical 
resurrection, the inspiration of Scripture. Regret- 
tably, the movement was diverted from its original 
concern for the defense of Christian supernatural- 
ism as a whole into the narrow channels of squab- 
bles about evolution. Fundamentalists discredited 
themselves by mistakes in theology, science and tac- 
tics of debate, and in the late twenties the movement 
largely fizzled out, at any rate in its original form. 
But its stand for the supernatural outlook of the 
Bible was necessary and timely, and continues to be 
so as long as liberalism lasts. 

It is true that Hebert tells us that old-fashioned 
liberalism is dead, and the “biblical theology” 
movement has taken its place. The latter, however, 
is the child of the former. It is a brave attempt to 
eat one’s cake and have it: to maintain the neces- 
sity of believing the teaching of Scripture, bowing 
to the authority of Scripture, and putting faith in 
the truth of Scripture, while clinging to the un- 
scriptural methods and conclusions of liberal criti- 
cism of Scripture in the last century. “We must at 
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all costs be biblical,” it says, “but we must on no 
account abandon the unbiblical criticism of our 
fathers.” Such a program is patently self-contra- 
dictory. 

Liberal criticism proceeded on the assumption 
that the Biblical claim that Scripture is the utter- 
ance of God (so that the truth of all its assertions 
is guaranteed by His veracity) may be discounted, 
and that the question as to whether Biblical state- 
ments are true is an open question to be settled by 
historical scholarship. But if we are to be con- 
sistently Biblical, we must abandon this approach 
altogether. The question is not open. God Himself 
has closed it. Our study of Scripture ought to be 
such as to express faith in its entire truth. 

“Biblical theology,” however, is unwilling to go 
so far. But until we have come to regard Scripture 
as absolutely trustworthy, we shall not submit our- 
selves unreservedly to it as an authority for faith 
and life. “Biblical theology,” therefore, for all its 
fair speaking, cannot — and its exponents demon- 
strably do not — stand in relation to the Bible as 
evangelicals stand. Why is “biblical theology” so 
hesitant here? It boggles, apparently, at the robust 
supernaturalism of the Biblical account of Scrip- 
ture: word for word God-given, verbally inspired, 
having the unshakable stability of truth. But if 
“biblical theology” is unbelieving here, how gen- 
uine can its acceptance of the rest of Biblical super- 
naturalism be? Its Biblicism seems to be more 
apparent than real; it is certainly arbitrary and 
selective, and the subjection to Scripture to which 
it leads is very far from being consistent and un- 
reserved. “Biblical theology” has still to show the 
sincerity of its alleged Biblicism, and evangelicals 
cannot regard it as other than refurbished liber- 
alism until its attitude to Scripture changes con- 
siderably. 

It seems, therefore, that what the present situa- 
tion requires of evangelicals is a sturdy mainte- 
nance of the doctrine of Biblical authority and of 
the thorough-going supernaturalism of the Biblical 
world-view. The current misunderstandings which 
we have noted show that a good deal of explaining 
needs to be done. It must, for instance, be ex- 
plained that Biblical authority is not to the evan- 
gelical mind the theoretical problem which the 
spokesmen of “biblical theology” (not unnaturally) 
find it to be, but a practical principle with clearly 
defined existential implications: the principle, name- 
ly, that the statements of Scripture are to be re- 
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ceived and regarded as the authoritative utterances 
of the speaking God, and believed and obeyed as 
such. 

Further, it must be shown that this view ex- 
presses, not obscurantism in the face of modern 
knowledge, but faith responding to God’s own testi- 
mony to Scripture within its pages; and that the 
common evangelical exposition of this article of 
faith is intended, not to foster a superstitious bib- 
liolatry, but to define and safeguard the attitude 
and approach to Scripture which God Himself re- 
quires. 

Thus, if we call Scripture infallible, we mean, 
not that we suppose it will answer any question we 
like to ask it, but that we are resolved to trust its 
guidance absolutely on all subjects with which it 
deals, and that we have no right to question any- 
thing that it lays down. That would be doubting 
God. If we call Scripture inerrant, we mean, not 
that we think we can demonstrate its accuracy in 
stating facts, but that we receive its statements as 
true on the credit of its divine author, and deny 
that we have any right to doubt them. That would 
be making God a liar. If we speak of Scripture 
(as many good theologians have done before us) 
as divinely dictated, we are not propounding a cur- 
ious psychological theory of the mode of inspira- 
tion, but using a theological metaphor to express 
the fact that God caused to be written precisely 
what He wished, and His words were in no way 
altered or corrupted by the human agent through 
whom they were written down; so that we have no 
right to say of anything in Scripture that it is mere- 
ly a human idea and not part of God’s Word. If 
we say that Scripture should be interpreted liter- 
ally, we do not mean that we know in advance that 
there are no metaphors or symbols in the Bible, but 
that we must allow Scripture to explain itself to us 
in its own natural, intended sense; and that we 
have no right to spiritualize it after our fancy, nor 
to impose on it literary categories (allegory, for in- 
stance, or myth) which it does not itself warrant, 
but must let it fix its own sense by its own standards. 

We are not, of course, tied to any of these much- 
abused terms. The evangelical position can be 
stated without them, and they are misunderstood so 
persistently that it might make for clarity to drop 
them all. What matters is not the words, but the 
truth which they express and the attitude of faith 
which they enshrine. It is this that must be pre- 
served, and for this that we must contend. 
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And we need to be watchful in this matter, or 
any other that comes into this debate, lest we mis- 
take the use of compromise formulae, of which there 
are many (Hebert’s book, for instance, contains a 
number: “the authority of the gospel,” “the truth 
of the Bible,” etc.) for real endorsement of the 
evangelical position. Compromise formulae, which 
dissolve the clear edge of precise theological con- 
ceptions into a cloudy blur, are dangerously popular 
at present, due to the prevalence of the ecumenical 
approach to theology. These are made the more 
specious by being presented in isolation from the 
total outlook of which they are part. It is necessary 
to ask in each case what this total outlook is, before 
the meaning of such formulae can be rightly as- 
sessed. Hebert’s formulae quoted above, for in- 
stance, mean something quite different on his lips 
from what an evangelical would mean by them, 
because his total outlook is different. It is strange 
that compromise formulae should be in such vogue, 
for they breed only confusion. Is it not evident that 
only a sham unity can come from blurring real 
differences? Or may it be that ecumenical theology 
is more concerned to reach agreement than to find 
truth? 


To maintain evangelical truth today is an exact- 
ing task. It requires patience, charity, flexibility 
of mind—and above all, a firm grasp of Biblical 
outlook as a whole and a fixed resolution only to 
discuss parts in the context of wholes. 


But we need not fear for the ark of God. 


Only let evangelicalism be faithful to God by 
being true to itself, and we may look to Him with 
confidence to use this controversy as the catalyst 
and crucible of His truth. END 


FOOTNOTES 

1Hebert, Gabriel, Fundamentalism and the Church of God, 
(Westminster Press: Philadelphia), 160 pp., $3.00, p. 10. 
2Ibid., p. 22. 

3Ibid., p. 10. 

4“Fundamentalism,” Christian News-Letter, July 1957, pp. 
31 ff. 

5] bid. 

“Hebert, op. cit., p. 12. 

7Lee-Woolf, op. cit., p. 32. 

SHebert, op. cit., p. 138. 

8The Archbishop of York, The Bishopric (Durham Dio- 
cesan Gazette, February 1956, p. 25.) 

10Lee-Woolf, op. cit., p. 35. 
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Fundamentals 


R ocewn I have been re-reading The Funda- 
mentals, a series of booklets first published in 1909, 
later (1919) issued in four volumes. 

These booklets literally stirred the world in 
defense of historic Christian faith. Their impact 
was great because the booklets were distributed 
without charge to 300,000 ministers, missionaries 
and laymen on all continents. Financial provision 
was made by the Stewart brothers, oil men who 
also aided in founding Bible Institute of Los 
Angeles. 

As Mr. Packer has stated in the previous article, 
the term “Fundamentalist” has fallen into dis- 
repute. But what has impressed me on re-reading 
The Fundamentals is the high level from which it 
has fallen. 

The men who wrote The Fundamentals were not 
irresponsible zealots, anti-intellectual obscurant- 
ists. They were men such as Robert E. Speer, 
James Orr, Bishop H. C. G. Moule, G. Campbell 
Morgan, Dr. Howard Kelly, Sir Robert Anderson. 
They included professors at Oberlin College, at 
various seminaries such as Wycliffe (Anglican, 
Canada), McCormick and Princeton (Presbyte- 
rian), Xenia (United Presbyterian), Southwestern 
(Baptist), Knox (Presbyterian, Canada), Reformed 
Episcopal, United Free Church (Scotland). 

I have also been impressed with the fact that 
the writers were not merely concerned with defend- 
ing the Bible against attacks of higher critics, but 
with such practical areas as missions, the Holy 
Spirit’s work, and extending the influence of the 
Christian Church. 

On the following pages are brief biographical 
sketches of some leading writers of The Funda- 
mentals, together with quotations from sections 
which they wrote. 

The cooperation of various men and institutions 
in furnishing information and photographs is 
greatly appreciated. Among these are Ivan Allbutt 
(China Inland Mission), S. G. Craig (Presbyterian 
and Reformed Publishing Company), Charles R. 
Erdman, Frank E. Gaebelein, Joseph McCarroll 
(Princeton Theological Seminary), Milton Regier 
(Moody Bible Institute), John A. Witmer (Dallas 
Theological Seminary). 

The Editor 





Bible 


As in the apostolic day so now the desire exists for the manifestation of the 
Spirit in marvelous ways; but a life sober, righteous, holy, lived in the 
hope of the glory to come, is the more excellent way of the Spirit's manifes- 
tation and undeniable proof of His indwelling ... The prayer should 
not be so much for this or that gift, or this or that result, as for Christ 
Himself to be made manifest to us and through us. The Apostle who was 
most filled with the Spirit sums all up in that one great word, ‘‘For me to 
live is Christ.” As Fesus the Son of God glorified the Father, so the sons of 
God are to glorify Christ.—W. F. Erdman, “The Holy Spirit and the 
Sons of God.” 


W. J. Erpman (1833-1923) was “‘one of the most devout and 
diligent and influential of modern Bible students” (thus de- 
scribed by his son, Professor Emeritus Charles R. Erdman of 
Princeton Seminary). First pastor of the church founded by 
D. L. Moody in Chicago, Dr. Erdman’s greatest influence was 
exerted through Niagara Bible Conference, the prototype of 
America’s modern summer Bible conference movement. Dr. 
Henry W. Frost (c1m) spoke of Dr. Erdman as “‘my theological 
seminary and theological professor, and a better one, in respect 
to the one and the other, I could not have found or desired.” 


Prophecy 


It is deplorable that the professing Church of today almost completely 
ignores and neglects the study of prophecy. As a result the denial of the 
Bible as the inspired Word of God has become widespread. If prophecy 
were intelligently studied such a denial could not flourish as it does, for 
the fulfilled predictions of the Bible give the clearest and most conclusive 
evidence that the Bible is the revelation of God. To this must be added the 
fact that the destructive Bible criticism, which goes by the name of ‘‘Higher 
Criticism,” denies the possibility of prophecy.—Arno C. Gaebelein, 
“Fulfilled Prophecy, A Potent Argument for the Bible.” 


Arno C, GakBELEIN (1861-1945) was born and educated in 
Germany, came to the United States in his late teens. An 
ordained minister of the German Methodist Church, Dr. 
Gaebelein had a remarkable ministry as a Christian missionary 
to the Jews on New York’s East Side. Out of this grew the 
magazine Our Hope. In the late 1890s Dr. Gaebelein withdrew 
from the Methodist Church and became an independent Bible 
teacher. One of the pioneers of America’s Bible conference 
movement, Dr. Gaebelein was especially distinguished as a 
teacher of prophecy. Dr. Gaebelein’s son, Dr. Frank E. 
Gaebelein, is Headmaster of Stony Brook School and a leader 
of contemporary evangelical thought. 





For nearly eighteen centuries these modern views of the Old 
Testament were not heard of. Yet this is not to be accounted for 
by the absence of intellectual power and scholarship in the 
Church. Men like Origen, Ferome, Augustine, Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Erasmus, Calvin, Luther, Melancthon, to say nothing of 
the English Puritans and other divines of the seventeenth 
century, were not intellectually weak or inert, nor were they 
wholly void of critical acumen with reference to Holy Scrip- 
ture. Yet they, and the whole Church with them, never hesitated 
to accept the view of the Old Testament which had come down 
to them, not only as a heritage from Fudaism, but as endorsed 
by the apostles .. . Making every possible allowance for the 
lack of historical spirit and of modern critical methods, are we 
to suppose that the whole Church for centuries never exercised 
its mind on such subjects as the contents, history and author- 
ity of the Old Testament? Besides, this is a matter which 
cannot be decided by intellectual criticism alone. Scripture 
appeals to conscience, heart and will, as well as to mind; 
and the Christian consciousness, the accumulated spiritual 
experience of the body of Christ, is not to be lightly regarded, 
much less set aside, unless it is proved to be unwarranted by 
fact. While we do not say that “what is new is not true,” the 
novelty of these modern critical views should give us pause 
before we virtually set aside the spiritual instinct of centuries 
of Christian experience.—W. H. Griffith Thomas, “Old 
Testament Criticism and New Testament Christianity.” 





Theology 


Wiciiam Henry GrirritH Tuomas (1861-1924), M.A., D.D. 
(Oxford), was Principal of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford, later Pro- 
fessor of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis at Wycliffe 
College, Toronto. A prolific writer (about 20 volumes), Dr. 
Griffith Thomas is perhaps best remembered for Christianity 
is Christ and for his Systematic Theology on the 39 Articles. 
Associated with Dr. Lewis Sperry Chafer in the founding of 
Dallas Theological Seminary, Dr. Griffith Thomas died shortly 


BENJAMIN BRECKENRIDGE WaRFIELD (1851-1921) was gradu- 
ated from the College of New Jersey and from Princeton 
Theological Seminary, where he taught (Professor of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology) for 34 years. Dr. Warfield was one of 
the most outstanding exegetes and theologians of his day, a 
man broad in learning and careful in scholarship. Dr. Warfield 
was a voluminous writer. Among his books are Inspiration and 
Authority of the Bible and Biblical and Theological Studies. 


before the seminary opened, when he would have become Pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology. 


A recent writer has remarked that our assured conviction of the 
deity of Christ rests, not upon “proof texts or passages, nor 
upon old arguments drawn from these, but upon the general 
fact of the whole manifestation of Fesus Christ, and of the 
whole impression left by Him upon the world.” The antithesis 
is too absolute, and possibly betrays an unwarranted distrust 
of the evidence of Scripture. To make it just, we should read 
the statement rather thus: Our conviction of the deity of 
Christ rests not alone on the scriptural passages which assert 
it, but also on His entire impression on the world; or perhaps 
thus: Our conviction rests not more on the scriptural assertions 
than upon His entire manifestation. Both lines of evidence 
are valid; and when twisted together form an unbreakable cord. 
— Benjamin B. Warfield, ‘The Deity of Christ.” 





The resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead is the cornerstone of 
Christian doctrine ... Without the resurrection, the death of Christ was 
only the heroic death of a noble martyr. With the resurrection, it is the 
atoning death of the Son of God. It shows that death to be of sufficient 
value to cover all our sins, for it was the sacrifice of the Son of God. In it we 
have an all-sufficient ground for knowing that the blackest sin is atoned 
for. Disprove the resurrection of Fesus Christ and Christian faith is vain. 
“Tf Christ be not risen,” cries Paul, “then is our preaching vain, and your 
faith is also vain.” —Reuben A. Torrey, “The Certainty and Importance 
of the Bodily Resurrection of Fesus Christ from the Dead.” 


RevuBEN ArcHER Torrey (1856-1928) accepted Christ while 
a student at Yale University, where he received the B.A. and 
B.D. degrees. Mr. Torrey interrupted his first pastorate to 
study for a year in Germany. By his own admission, he went 
to Germany a higher critic, but during his time there (studying 
under such critics as Delitzsch and Luthardt) Mr. Torrey be- 
came fully convinced of the full inspiration and entire trust- 
worthiness of the Bible. Dr. Torrey was the first Principal of 


Moody Bible Institute, first Pastor of Chicago’s Moody Church. C. I. Scorieip (1843-1921) enlisted in the Confederate Army 


He was closely associated with D. L. Moody in evangelistic 
ministry, later held meetings (with Alexander) throughout the 
United States and abroad. Dr. Torrey is remembered as a 


when only 17 years old, served four years and was under fire 
in 18 battles. He was appointed United States Attorney for 
Kansas by President Grant when only 30. Subsequently Mr. 


Scofield practiced law in St. Louis. At this time he was con- 
verted, and immediately Mr. Scofield became active in Chris- 
tian work. He also began to study the Bible in the home of an 
older Christian. Among his early activities was a Bible class 
for railroad men. After becoming convinced that God was 
calling him into the Christian ministry, Mr. Scofield left the 
practice of law and became pastor of First Congregational 
Church in Dallas, Texas. Dr. Scofield later went to Northfield, 
Massachusetts, where he served nine years as pastor of D. L. 
Moody’s home church. At the end of this period Dr. Scofield 
returned to Dallas and began work on the reference Bible 
which was to bear his name and become his most important 
contribution. 


man of prayer, and as one of the leading thinkers among the 
early Fundamentalists. 


But you say: What is a simple child of God, who knows no theology, to do? 
Just this: to remember that any so-called gospel which is not pure unadul- 
terated grace is “‘another” gospel. If it proposes, under whatever specious 
guise, to win favor of God by works, or goodness, or character, or anything 
else which man can do, it is spurious. That is the unfailing test...If a 
preacher is cultured, gentle, earnest, intellectual and broadly tolerant, the 
sheep of God run after him. He, of course, speaks beautifully about 
Christ, and uses the old words—redempltion, the cross, even sacrifice and 
atonement—but what is his gospel? That is the crucial question. Is 
salvation, perfect, entire, eternal? Are justification, sanctification, glory, 
the work of Christ alone and the free gift of God to faith alone? Or does he 
say: “Character is salvation,” even though he may add that Christ ‘“‘helps”’ 
to form the character? —C. I. Scofield, “‘The Grace of God.” 





James M. Gray (1851-1935) was converted at the age of 21. 
He was pastor of the Reformed Episcopal Church in Boston 
when A. J. Gordon took him to Northfield to speak at a 
conference. There he met D. L. Moody, who called him “‘the 
best Bible teacher I have ever met.” Later Dr. Gray succeeded 
Dr. Torrey as pastor of Chicago’s Moody Church, then as 
President of Moody Bible Institute. Dr. Gray edited Moody 
Monthly for many years, wrote more than 20 books, and began 
the Bible class movement. 


Is the Bible the Word of God, or does it only contain that Word? If by the 
former be meant that God spoke every word in the Bible, and hence that 
every word is true, the answer must be no; but if it be meant that God 
caused every word in the Bible, true or false, to be recorded, the answer 
should be yes. There are words of Satan in the Bible, words of false 
prophets, words of the enemies of Christ, and yet they are God’s words, 
not in the sense that He uttered them, but that He caused them to be 
recorded, infallibly and inerrantly recorded, for our profit. In this sense 
the Bible does not merely contain the Word of God—it is the Word of 
God.—Fames M. Gray, ‘The Inspiration of the Bible.” 


Henry W. Frost (1858-1945) began the work of the China 


Inland Mission in North America and was Home Director for 


Missions 40 years. A graduate of Princeton College, Dr. Frost spent 


some years in business before beginning his missionary work, 
was later ordained to the Presbyterian ministry. 


When we contemplate the motives which largely prevail in these days in 
respect to missionary service, we meet with a surprise. There was a time— 
within the memory of many—when the motives proclaimed were markedly 
scriptural and spiritual. But more recently there has been in many 
quarters a positive decline in this respect, the scriptural and spiritual 
giving place either to the selfish or to the simply humanitarian. And this 
has resulted in a development of weakness, both in the appeal and in its 
results... While it is always true that Christianity civilizes, it is never 
true that civilization Christianizes. [If we regain scriptural motivation] 
then indeed we might hope to see foreign missions turned into an apostolic 
triumph, where the old figure of speech, ‘Terrible as an army with 
banners,” would but feebly express what God would make this Church on 
earth to be.—Henry W. Frost, “What Missionary Motives Should 
Prevail?” 








emotion 


BY ERNEST WHITE 


in PEOPLE seem to think of emotions almost as 
though they were to be despised or kept under, like 
poor relations to be kept in the background. 

A similar tendency is found in some quarters to 
think of religion as a thing detached from emotions, 
and to mistrust the emotional content of religious 
experiences such as conversion, lest it should be 
only a superficial phenomenon without any deep or 
lasting personality change. Further, some people 
express the view that any display of emotion or 
show of feeling is a sign of weakness in character, 
to be avoided at all costs. To weep in public, for 
example, would be considered almost despicable 
according to this view. 

Without doubt, emotion plays a large part in re- 
ligious experience. William James, in his fascinat- 
ing book (The Varieties of Religious Experience), 
described at length the multi-colored feelings ex- 
hibited in the behavior of men and women at the 
time of conversion or during the throes of mystical 
visions and conflicts. But by custom and education 
we shrink from an over-display of emotion in our- 
selves or in others, and rightly so if there is evi- 
dence of lack of control. We are not surprised to 
see tempestuous outbreaks of anger or weeping in 
a small child, but we do not expect to see such 
exhibitions in an adult. 

What part then should emotion play in the mind 
and behavior of a Christian? 

We shall try to consider this question both in the 
light of the Bible and in the light of modern psy- 
chology’s discoveries, taking the latter aspect first. 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Dr. Ernest WuiITE, a practicing psychiatrist on 
London’s Harley Street, studied psychiatry at the 
Tavistock Clinic and Maudsley Hospital. Degrees 
in medicine and surgery were received from St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. The author is married, 
father of three children, grandfather of four. 
Among Dr. White’s other writings: The Way of 
Release ($1.75), The Christian Life and the Un- 
conscious ($3.00), both available from His Book 
Service. 


Emotions play a large and important part in nor- 
mal mental functioning. They give tone and color 
to existence. To borrow an analogy from art, we 
might think of intellect as form and of emotion as 
color, color and form together creating the beauty 
and fulness of the picture. In some mental disorders 
the emotions are repressed, and the unfortunate suf- 
ferer leads a colorless existence, with much of life’s 
meaning taken away. Things, people and events 
appear to such sufferers devoid of all interest. Love, 
joy, hope, pleasure, appreciation of beauty, even 
anger and fear have all departed from their con- 
scious minds. As one patient expressed it, “All the 
color has gone out of my life, everything looks grey, 
and I have no interest in anything.” Such people 
become listless and inert, unable to act, over- 
whelmed by a feeling of isolation and unreality. 

Emotions give a stimulus to action. The etymol- 
ogy of the word implies this. Emotion is “move- 
ment from,” and was perhaps first applied to fear, 
that powerful incentive to flight. The man who feels 
strongly has an urge to do something about it. On 
the mental or psychic level, an emotion produces 
tension demanding release in action. This tension 
is not confined to the mind, but is set up also in the 
central nervous system, and affects all the chemical, 
glandular, and electrical reactions of the body. 

One function of the mind and of the brain is to 
preserve equilibrium, and this is restored by the 
discharge of emotion through the appropriate mus- 
cular channels. For example, if fear is aroused, a 
number of physical and chemical changes take place 
in the body, changes which prepare the individual 
for fight or flight. When the appropriate action has 
been taken, equilibrium is restored, and the feeling 
of fear dies down. 

So we see that emotions are the springboard of 
action. They lie at the base of much of our be- 
havior, and determine many of life’s most impor- 
tant decisions. Two of these most important choices 
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in life are connected with marriage and a career. 
What sort of marriage would probably result if the 
man chose the girl on a purely intellectual basis 
without any emotional factors entering into his 
choice? I suppose it is conceivable that a man 
might make a careful list of all the attributes which 
he considered desirable in a wife, and then examine 
each of the girls he met, in an attempt to find the 
right one. Then he might propose to the girl who 
appeared to possess those qualities, without having 
any particular feeling in the matter, acting on pure- 
ly intellectual grounds. But fortunately this is not 
the way in which most men consciously choose their 
future life partners. They “fall in love,” and that 
implies a strong emotional experience. 

Similarly in choosing a career, although on the 
surface it may seem as though reason is the deter- 
mining factor, deeper analysis often shows that in- 
stinctive and emotional causes lie behind the choice. 
If merely intellectual or material considerations 
have entered into the choice, a man is not likely to 
be happy in his work. If, for example, a man de- 
cides to be a school teacher only because he con- 
siders it a method of earning a livelihood, he is not 
likely to enjoy his work or to be overly successful 
in it. If, on the other hand, he loves boys and girls, 
if he finds real pleasure and enjoyment in impart- 
ing knowledge, in molding character, and in watch- 
ing the development of his pupils, his profession 
becomes a vocation. For such a person teaching is 
a soul-satisfying task. 

It cannot be denied that emotion plays a large 
part in religious experience. If we start with con- 
version, we find that “Godly sorrow worketh re- 
pentance to salvation” (II Corinth. 7:10). Con- 
version is often preceded by emotional conflict in 
varying degrees of length and intensity. Convic- 
tion of sin and realization of the need for a Savior 
may have an intellectual content founded on the 
teaching of Scripture, but they are primarily emo- 
tional states. Conversion is rarely, if ever, the re- 
sult of cold intellectual reasoning; it is brought 
about by a feeling of regret and guilt for the fail- 
ures and shortcomings of the past, and by a desire 
to find a solution to emotional problems rending 
the soul. 

Someone has said that the Biblical teaching about 
the holiness of God and the sinfulness of man in- 
creases anxiety. This is doubtless true, and it is a 
necessary preliminary to the soul’s movement to 
God. Unless a man feels his need, he will not turn 
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to God for the answer to his need. The Holy Spirit 
convicts men “of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment,” said our Lord, and conviction implies emo- 
tional as well as intellectual experience. 

Conversion itself is always accompanied by emo- 
tion. The emotions displayed at the time of con- 
version vary greatly according to the temperament, 
previous history, and circumstances of the convert. 
These emotional manifestations have been carefully 
studied and recorded by several psychologists. So 
closely are emotional experiences bound up with 
Christian conversion that one would be tempted to 
doubt the genuineness of a conversion which 
showed no evidence of emotion of any sort. 

We are told that love, joy and peace are the fruit 
of the Spirit, and each has a strong emotional con- 
tent. I am not suggesting that emotion is the only 
content of conversion. The will and the intellect 
are involved as well. The New Testament lays stress 
on the will, and its last appeal is to the will of man, 
“Whosoever will, let him take the water of life 
freely” (Revelation 22:17). Importance of intel- 
lect, of knowledge are equally taught in the New 
Testament. We are to know the truth revealed in 
the gospel message, as well as to exercise our wills 
and experience emotion. 

Spurious conversions, the result of an emotional 
crisis, are often found to have their root in ignor- 
ance of the great doctrines of the Christian faith. 
They are like the seed sown on stony ground which 
sprang up and quickly withered away because it 
had no root. 

The faith by which we are saved is something far 
more than intellectual acceptance of certain doc- 
trines and historic facts. It involves will and emo- 
tions as well. There is a vast difference between 
cold, lifeless belief and a living faith, for Christian 
faith includes an emotional response to a Living 
Christ, and a personal relationship to Him. Faith 
is confidence, trust in a person. It is possible to 
possess correct doctrine, to have an_ intellectual 
knowledge of the Bible, and yet to lack the power 
to live the Christian life. Emotions are the driving 
power behind conduct, and knowledge by itself may 
leave a man’s character untouched, 

The old theologians expressed this when they con- 
trasted knowing with the head and knowing with 
the heart. St. Paul said that “Knowledge puffeth 
up and love buildeth up.” 

When we come to study the life of Jesus, the per- 
fect Man, we find that He showed a variety of emo- 
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tions. Among these emotions were anger, sorrow, 
grief, joy. On two occasions He wept openly, once 
as He stood by the graveside of Lazarus, another 
time when He contemplated the fate of Jerusalem 
in its rejection of Him. Jesus Christ displayed an 
extremity of grief and anguish of soul in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. Yet it is impossible to think 
of Him as One Who ever allowed His emotional life 
to get out of control. He never allowed danger to 
drive Him into fear or panic, and on no occasion 
did He display anger in hasty words. A perfect 
underlying calmness and balance may be detected 
in the pictures of Him drawn by the Evangelists. 
He never displayed the indifference of stoicism on 
the one hand, or the weakness of uncontrolled emo- 
tion on the other. He showed love and sympathy 
without sentimentality, and anger without loss of 
temper. In His words and in His actions He showed 
the poise and self-command of a perfectly balanced 
personality. 


In this as in all other respects, the disciple of 
Jesus should follow Him. We should seek the mid- 
dle path between a stoical, unemotional demeanor 
on the one hand, and a gushing emotional display 
on the other. We should ever be ready to weep with 
those who weep, and rejoice with those who rejoice. 
We should, when necessary, be moved with com- 
passion, just as our Lord was when He saw the 
multitude “scattered abroad as sheep without a 
shepherd.” Sympathy demands emotion—the very 
meaning (“feeling with”) implies this. But we 
should never allow our emotions to gain control or 
get out of control. 


The sea reflects the changing colors of the sky 
and responds to the winds which agitate its sur- 
face, but in the depth of the ocean is great calm. 


Beneath the surface emotional responses of the 
Christian who is in touch with Christ, dwells “the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding.” 

END 


FIRE IN THE FURNACE 


Emotions are like a fire in the furnace. When 
contained there, under control, the fire provides 
warmth for the entire house. But if it escapes 
from the control of the furnace, the fire’s warmth 
quickly changes to burning and destruction. Our 
emotions must be under the control of the Spirit 
of God, else we are in danger.—Source unknown. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 
(Continued from back cover) 

Special March and November meetings, to attract 
non-Christians and to educate Christians in new 
fields, have been included on the regular New York 
City area 1vcF monthly meeting program. These 
include a 4 p.m. lecture and discussion and an eve- 
ning evangelistic talk related to the afternoon sub- 
ject. Prof. J. N. D. Anderson, U. of London, Eng- 
land, spoke at the November meetings on “Do All 
Religions Lead to God?” and “The Evidence. for 
the Resurrection.” Dr. C. P. Martin, chairman, 
Department of Anatomy, McGill U., Montreal, is 
scheduled for March on “The Mechanics of Evolu- 
tion.” Previous speakers: Dr. Calvin Linton, Eng- 
lish Department, George Washington U., “Contem- 
porary Literature”; Dr. George Schweitzer, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, U. of Tennessee, “Cosmogony” ; 
Dr. John Brobeck, chairman, Department of Physi- 
ology, U. of Pennsylvania Medical School, “Brain 
Center of Appetite Control”; and Robert Elmore, 
Central Moravian Church, Bethlehem, Pa., “Organ 
Music.” 

Fort Wayne, Ind., Bible College held its first mis- 
sionary rally. Principal speaker was Quinton J. 
Everest of South Bend. Many students gave their 
lives for missionary service. 

The second “Christian Workers’ Colloquium” was 
held in Michigan. Faculty members and graduates 
considered “Effective Bible Study Methods for 
Reaching the University Community.” 


James McKeever spoke at the U. of Texas 1vcF 
retreat on “Who is Jesus Christ?” Juan Martinez, 
program chairman, reports that God touched the 
hearts of students and the group was drawn closer 
to Him and to each other. 

At Loudonville, N. Y., Community Church nurs- 
ing students and graduates from Ellis Hospital, 
Schenectady; Hartwick College School of Nursing, 
Oneonta; Vassar Brothers Hospital, Poughkeepsie, 
and Samaritan Hospital, Troy, met for a conference 
on “Why ncF?” Staff member Kay Schell dis- 
cussed Bible study methods. Graduates led studies 
in Philippians 2. Local teachers (1vcF alumni) as- 
sisted with prayer, cooking and transportation. 

Student NcF leaders held a week-end conference 
in Minnesota to discuss needs of student nurses, how 
to meet them, goals of Bible Study, and the “how” 
and “why” of prayer. 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (New York) 
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1vcF’ers held a week-end retreat, considered “The 
Proper Place of God in Man’s Life.” Speakers: Dr. 
Wylie Childs, staff member Robert Nuermberger. 


All religious groups at the College for Teachers, 
Buffalo, have been banned from the campus. Look- 
ing to God in this need, the 1vcF group is meeting 
at a nearby church . . . Students at Geneseo (N. Y.) 
put flyers in all mail boxes, talked with students as 
they read them . . . A ministerial assistant saw a 
prayer request concerning a witness at Mohawk 
Valley Tech, Utica, N. Y., wrote of his plans to 
study there, and offered his assistance in the stu- 
dent work. 


“Dating, Courtship and Marriage” was the sub- 
ject of a graduates’ discussion at Milwaukee .. . 
Regional Secretary George Ensworth spoke on 
“Christian Relationships” at the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington fall conference . . . HIs Editor Joseph Bayly 
spoke at the Eastern Pennsylvania conference. 

Balitmore-Washington area students heard Dr. V. 
Wright of Great Britain speak on “Is Christianity 
Credible?” at their monthly meeting. Chapters en- 
tertained Naval Academy midshipmen that evening 
after the Navy-Notre Dame football game. 

New York State conferences heard the Rev. E. L. 
Simmonds, principal, Toronto Bible College, on 
“Grace and Truth;” Regional Secretary Keith Hunt, 
and Dr. Arthur Hill of Quebec. 

—James W. REApsoMe 





PARADOX 


There is gloom on the banks of the Isis 
Where embattled Tradition persists, 
And affairs are approaching a crisis 
For the Logical Positivists. 


“Only Science can furnish real knowledge,” 
Say the young philosophical dons, 
“Hence it pains us to dwell in a college 
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Named Trinity, Jesus or John’s. 


Oh, it’s hard for a freethinking maiden 
To read Wittgenstein, Hampshire or Flew 
In an ethos so stuffily laden 

With St. Hilda, St. Anne and St. Hugh. 


And consider how frightfully odd is 
The fate of a fellow whose goal’s 

To establish that men are all bodies 
While inhabiting rooms at All Souls. 


—E. V. Milner in Puncu 
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Which parts 
are new? 


— we may feel on the dichotomy-trichot- 
omy question (whether man has two or three parts 
to his nature), most of us agree that man is a di- 
vinely created combination of body, mind and spirit, 


that he has an emotional side to his nature, and. 


that he has a will. 


It is when we get into the area of the relationship 
of these various elements to our total makeup, and 
how they have been affected by regeneration, that 
we disagree. 


On the one hand are those who give first place 
to the emotions, who imply their supremacy over 
the mind in any act of faith. Such a view seems to 
imply that the emotions (or feelings) were recre- 
ated at the new birth, while the mind was left in 
its original unregenerate condition. The frequently 
stated antithesis between the intellect and the heart 
is typical of this view, whether consciously or un- 
consciously held. 

It is as if the emotions were the only part of 
man’s nature which either was unaffected by the 
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e U. of Idaho ivcF’ers report increased attend- 
ance at their weekly meetings, held at the univer- 
sity’s Campus Christian Center. Members have or- 
ganized prayer and Bible study groups. A weekly 
coffee-discussion hour is planned. A joint hayride 
party was held with the Washington State chapter. 
Idahoans also participated in the area conference 
near Spokane. Officers: Duanne Shinn, president; 
Don Humphreys, vice-president; Alverna Mueller, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e An Oriental dinner party was given by students 
in Atlanta for Koreans and Chinese. Forty attended, en- 
joyed eating with chopsticks, played a Korean game, 
heard student testimonies and a message by a Chinese 
missionary to Indonesia. An attractive invitation was 
used with Chinese characters saying, ‘Please come." 


e Graduate nurses in St. Petersburg, Fla. held 
their second annual conferette, attended by about 
50, including grads and students from Miami, Day- 
tona Beach and Sarasota. Nurses Secretary Tressie 
Myers spoke; staff members Mary Irwin Gordon 
and Ruth Gordon led sessions. Theme: the Person 


of Christ. 


e Queens College (New York City) students enter- 
tained foreign students with an afternoon of soccer and 
softball and a cookout dinner. One new Turkish student 
brought eight others. 


e Montana groups report their best attendance 
for a state-wide conference: 55 fulltime, 15 others. 
Speaker: the Rev. William Burcaw. Two students 
put their trust in Christ. Special feature: roast wild 
antelope, shot by a student for the conference to 
keep costs at a minimum. Conference was planned 
by Montana graduates, headed by Boyd Keefer. 


e A committee is investigating the construction of 
a student religious center at Wayne U., Detroit. The 
Wayne Christian Fellowship (IVCF chapter) representa- 
tive is the only student on the committee, which repre- 
sents all religious groups on campus. 


® IvCF students at Duke University, Durham, 
N. C., held a series of four Bible studies in dormi- 
tories to gain opportunities to talk with students 
about Christ. 


e As a special prayer responsibility this year, the 
IVCF chapter at the State U. of lowa will be remember- 
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ing Dr. and Mrs. Ross Douglas, faculty sponsors last year. 
They are in Sao Paulo, Brazil, where Dr. Douglas is on 
the research faculty of the U. of Sao Paulo. 


e Tulsa U. (Okla.) 1vcF’ers held a post-football 
game chili supper for foreign students. The Rev. 
Ernest Lewis, First Presbyterian Church, Tulsa, 
spoke on “Jesus Christ: Hope or Hindrance?” at 
the group’s week-end retreat. 


e At Brooklyn College’s “Club Fair” Inter-Varsity 
students set up a table with booklet: one each of The 
Impossibility of Agnosticism and The Fifth Freedom, 
larger quantities of others. Students were invited to 
help themselves, except for the last copy, in which case 
they could leave their name and address. Result: large 
list of Chirstian and non-Christian students who signed 
for the provocative titles. 


e Speakers at chapter meetings at Queen’s Uni- 
versity (Kingston, Ontario) have visited men’s resi- 
dences for short talks and discussions. Recent 
speakers: Eric Fife, Walter Liefeld, Tony Tyndale, 
Capt. Hartley Holmes. 


e Christian student nurses at Rowan Memorial Hos- 
pital, Salisbury, N. C., have begun a Sunday School for 
children who are patients there. 


e Thanksgiving holiday conferences were held 
for foreign students at Saluda, N. C., and Gearhart, 
Ore. Pacific Northwest internationals are to spend 
Christmas vacation at the Firs Ski Lodge, Mt. Baker, 
Wash., participating in winter sports and evening 
discussions on the meaning of Christianity. 


@ One of a number of daily prayer and Bible study 
groups at Western Montana College of Education meets 
at 5 o'’clock- in the morning .. . Students are meeting 
daily for prayer and weekly for Bible study at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Junior College. 


® IVCF graduate student groups at Harvard and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology invited their 
friends to hear General Secretary H. Wilber Suther- 
land, 1vcF, Canada. He also spoke at two week-end 
conferences near Boston, at a two-hour “Religion 
in Higher Education” seminar at Yale Divinity 
School, and at the Yale Christian Fellowship’s Sun- 
day evening evangelistic service. 

(Continued on page 40, column 1) 





